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I thought it my duty not to reſiſt the ſeveral preſſing | 


demands by delaying the publication of thit work till 
the Appendix that agli it (the Contents of which . 
are indicated in the following table) was printed. 
The importance of. the ſubjef conſidered in the Appen- 
dix, No. 1, and the neceſſary labour and reſearches 
which its accuracy required, have talen up much mare 
time than what was expected. fe 
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AUTHOR's, PREFACE. 


\ } HEN in the month of November laſt 1 began 


to write a few articles that were ſucceſſively inſerted 
in the Courier de Londres, under the title of Tableau 


de P Europe, I was very far from forming the deſign 
of compoſing a regular work. I only wiſhed to 


aſſiſt the Editor of that paper, who has every juſt 
claim to my moſt tender intereſt“. Soon, however, 


the variety and importance of the ſubjects which 
fell under my conſideration, the different queſtions 


that aroſe from the circumſtances of the moment, 
and the deep attention which, from the impreſſion 
they made on my mind, I was induced to beſtow 


upon them, carried me much beyond my original 
intentions. The horizon widened by degrees, and 


as I wiſhed to be wholly directed by the courſe of 


the different events, which then followed each 
other, with ſo varied and rapid a ſucceſſion, it be- 
came impoſſible to adopt a regular plan, and I was 
obliged to give way to digreſſions, which demanded 
more or leſs illuſtration, according to the impor- 
tance of the occurrences of the day, and the pecu- 


liar intereſts of the moment. 
B A work, 


* My brother.is among the number of emigrants.who derive 
their preſent ſubſiſtence from their own induſtry. He has 
devoted himſelf to a very faſtidious labour, that he might not 
become a burden to any body. This hard neceſſity is not a 
ſubject of ſhame, but a matter of triumph to every good 
Frenchman. 


E 


A work, undertaken under theſe circumſtances, 
could not poſſeſs the ſame order, preciſion and re- 
gularity, as if the plan had been properly digeſted, 
carefully obſerved,. and uniformly followed up in 
its execution. 

Yet, as I flattered myſelf that ſome of the ob- 
ſervations might be of ſome utility, I did not pre- 
vent the printer from making a collection of theſe 
detached articles, and preſenting them to the 
Public under the form of an anonymous pamphlet. 
When 1 diſcovered afterwards that I was generally 
known to be the author, I regrefted, not to have 
reviſed the edition with greater accuracy, as it was 
found to be full of faults, incorrect in every reſpect, 
and of a diſagreeable type. To repair theſe defects, 
I thought it my duty to publiſh another, more cor- 
rect in the typography and text, without however 
changing the original plan, though I had an un- 
queſtionable right to do it“. I have added a few 
notes to point out the connection between the diffe- 
rent parts, and to ſhew their application to the laſt 
occurrences : I have ſubjoined, by way of appendix, 
ſome obſervations to ſerve as an anſwer to the diffe- 
rent critiques that have been ſo induſtriouſly ob- 
truded upon the Public; and to elucidate, as well 
as prove, different facts and calculations that have 
been called into queſtion. 

There is more courage than felf-love in prefixing 
my name to this production: For the indulgence 
which I expected, and to which I thought myſelf 
fully entitled, in favour of my intentions at leaſt, 
particularly from my own countrymen, I know er 

wel 


* A periodical author, who is well acquainted with the 
French language, has anyounced in his weekly publication, 
that I'was printing a new edition of my work, with ſome im- 
portant alterations, I imagine that his ſtay in London has ac- 
cuſtomed him to the uſe of the word in the ſame ſenſe it has 
in Englith, where it ma; bogpplied to the leaſt alreration, 
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well that I bave not obtained; not one of them, 
whoſe opinions I have contradicted, or whoſe ex- 
pectations I have defeated, has deigned to ſhew me 
any forbearance. Very far from it, either becauſe I 
have not been able to explain myſelf ſufficiently, or 
that they would not underſtand my meaning, that 
ſmall publication has been ſo egregiouſly miſrepre- 
ſented, ſuch partial and mutilated extras have- 
been ſo illiberally thrown out againſt me, if com- 
pared to the original ground upon which they are 
founded, and to thoſe circumſtances which ſhould 


really have preſerved me from them, muſt appear 


truly ridiculous. 0 | 

Thus, becauſe I maintained it to have been my 
conſtant opinion, that there never exiſted in France 
a Conſtitution properly ſo called, I am ſtigmatized 
with the opprobrious appellation of Con/titutionali/t 
an appellation on which the Royaliſts have beſtowed 
their eternal anathemas. | 

Becauſe I deplored the too fatal and real miſchief 
which ſome paris of the proclamation of Lewis 
XVIII. have produced, parts which are generall 
acknowledged to be impolitic, and which I attri- 
buted to the imprudence of ſome inconſiderate ad- 
viſers, a malicious intention is evinced to brand me 
as a deſerter of the cauſe of the Bourbon Princes 

Becauſe, whilſt I endeavoured to prove the neceſ- 
ſity of an eſtabliſhed religious worſhip in every well 
organized, empire, I have excluded every kind of 
barbarous intolerance, and have not mentioned the 
doctrines of revelation in a diſcuſhon merely politi- 
cal, I am called a Deiſt. 

Laſtly, becauſe, .at the ſame time, I maintained, 
what indeed is the chief poſition of a moſt reſ- 
pectable adminiſtration, that it is not poſſible yet to 


conclude a peace, I have endeavoured to defeat ex- 


aggerated opinions which, repreſenting France as 
being totally unable to continue the war, might lead 
B 2 to 


rope, but eſpecially England. 
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to à falſe and dangerous fecurity ; becauſe I cannot 

lace an implicit belief in the willingneſs of treat- 
— with the preſent rulers of France, nor in the 
poſſibility of doing it without danger, and that I do 
not give any credit to the pretended amelioration of 
tbe principles that are held forth in the new Conſti- 
tution, I am ſuppoſed, on this account, to be anti- 


miniſterial; I who have, on every occaſion, ſhewn 


myſelf as much penetrated with the ſentiments due 


to the Britiſh Government, as any of my fellow- 


countrymien can be, even of thoſe who, in their 


misfortune, have experienced the effects of its ge- 


neroſity and beneficence. 
In anſwer to theſe abſurd imputations, which in- 


deed carry their own reſutation along with them, I 


only deſire that this Edition, the only one which ap- 
pears with my name, and the only oue for the con- 
tents of which Iam at all reſponſible, may be read 
with ſome degree of attention“. 

But that my ſentiments, views, and the real mo- 
tives which have guided my pen, may not be wholly 
miſconſtrued, I ſhall openly and frankly explain 
them. ER 

I have had two principal objects in view: the 
one relating to that part of the French, as well 
within as without the kingdom, that is well-intent3- 
oned ; the other relating to all the Powers of Eu- 


FIRST 


* Not that I difown the articles inſei ted in the Courier de 


Londres, It is eaſily perceive! that I have made but few alte- 


rations : but who does not know what a different impreſſion 
may be made, particularly ia the mind of thoſe who are not 
the moſt favourably diſpoſed in my tavour, from a mere word 
added or omitted, an article tranſpoſed, an expreſſion intended 
to be eraſed, but which from negligence has remained in the 
text, and ſeveral other excuſable inadvertencies, refulting from 
the precipitancy with which thoſe articles were inſerted? 
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FixsT OBJxcT. I am firmly convinced that the 
re-eſtabliſhment of order in France, which is no 
longer to be expected from the mere force of arms, 
can only be effected by a general zmpulſe and unani- 
mous reſolution of the whole nation. 

I am convinced that the nation exaſperated by 
the numerous and accumulated evils which it expe- 
riences, is very well diſpoſed to receive this im- 

ulſe. 
r I am convinced, that what chiefly obſtructs this 
favourable diſpoſition, proceeds from this circum- 
ſtance, that the nation, being in general deſirous 
of a change, does not preciſely know what kind of 
change it would be for its intereſt to adopt, and has 
no fixed rallying point to which it can direct its 
views. | 

I am convinced, that in order to give every de- 
gree of deciſion and activity to this diſpoſition of 
the people, it becomes indiſpenſable, that every 
party, every power that is an enemy to the preſent 
government of demagogues, which opprefles France 
under the ſpecious name of a Republic, ſhould 
unite in one deſire, be animated by one ſpirit, and 
concur in one plan; and that they ſhould unani- 
mouſly agree in preſenting to, the eyes of the nation 
one ſingle object, that might command the general 
een and gain an univerſal concurrence. 

am convinced, that this object ſhould not be to 
compel the people to reſume what they have re- 
jected with ſo much violence, what they evince ſuch 
an unconquerable repugnance to re-adopt, what, 
in ſhort, is incompatible with their preſent prepoſ. 
ſeſſions: for, inſtead of tempering the phrenzy of 
their mind, inſtead of reclaiming their wild and 
' bewildered imaginations, it would be a meaſure the 
moſt repulſive to their feelings, and would only re- 
plunge them into their former errors, to announce 
to them, that they can find no other iſſue out of 
| Republican 
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Republican anarchy, but by entering into that ſitua- 
tion which they have been led to conſider as the 
cauſe of all their evils, and from which they 
have forced themſelves by the moſt terrible convul- 
ſion. It will not conciliate their minds to ſay to 
them, Re- ani mate what you have ſo completely de- 
prived of all exiſtence, re-eſtabliſh what you view 
with ſuch dread and horror, and expect nothing of 
what you ſo ardently deſire. | 

I am convinced, on the contrary, that in order to 
induce the people to adopt a good government, it is 
neceſſary to preſent one which has at leaſt the ap- 
pearance of being eſſentially new, and totally diffe- 
rent from that which they have deſtroyed: that it is 
neceſſary to acknowledge the defects of the ancient 
government, in order to ſecure the favourable recep- 
tion of that in which theſe imperfections ſhould not 
exiſt; and that, in the preſent moment, the anly 
certain means of turning the tide of popular preju- 
dices in favour of monarchy, would be to declare 
in a ſolemn manner, and to adhere to the declara- 
tion, THAT MONARCHY SHOULD BE EREOTED ON A 
CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS, REGULATED AND TEM. 
PERED BY LAWS THAT SHOULD HAVE A SUFFICIENT 
SAFE-GUARD 40 RENDER THEM FIXED AND IMs 
MOVEABLE, 

Laſtly, I am convinced, that it is not only poſſi- 
ble-to frm ſuch a monarchy, to appropriate 1t to 
the French character, and to adapt it to the ſafety 
and proſperity of the kingdom; but alſo, that, 
from the point where we now are, it is a much 
ſhorter way to arrive at that reformation, than it 
wauld be to turn to the ancient order of things. 
Beſides, there is now no choice left; one way lies 
open and acceſſible, whilſt the other is obſtructed 
by inſuperable difficulties. and by obſtacles that are 
now become inſurmountable, 
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Theſe ſeveral ſuggeſt ions“, after I had beſtowed 
an uninterrupted attention on the ſubject, have at 
laſt induced me to employ the maximum of my 
efforts, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, and the feeble 
powers of my writings, to excite thoſe Frenchmen, 
who call themſelves Royaliſts, and thoſe who, un- 

der the name of Conſtitutionaliſts and Monarchiſts, 
. are alſo the partizans of royalty; thoſe Frenchmen 
who are ſuffering abroad all the miſeries of exile, 
and thoſe who, at home, are greaning under the 
rod of Oppreſſion; in ſhort, all thoſe Frenchmen 
who are diſſatisfied with the preſent order of things, 
to draw at laſt together in one general concentration 
of united efforts, directed to one and the ſame 
point. A conſummation this, which I have at all 
times moſt devoutly wiſhed; and a deſire which TI 
have conſtantly expreſſed. 

I expreſled this deſire as far back as the beginning 
of 1782, when in my letter to the King I propoſed 
to His Majeſty, as the ſureſt expedient to prevent 
the fatal ſchiſm with which the State was threatened, 
the ſolemn eſtabliſhment of a Conſtitution that ſhould im- P. 40 & 
mutably fix the fundamental laws of the French Em- 85 68 & 

ire. 5 N 
" T expreſſed this deſire at the cloſe of the year 
1790, when in my work on the ſtate of _ I 
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* Theſe ſeveral poſitions, the reſult of the firm conviction 
of my mind, and which I have laid down as the grounds of 
the ſafeſt policy and the motives of my own views, will not, 
I truſt, be deemed too confident and preſumptious. Beſides, 
though theſe ſuggeſtions are not of much value in themſe: ves, 
may I not be allowed to obſerve that, being founded on former 
and more recent means of information, which I have been in 
a ſituation to acquire; on political obſervations which I have 
had an opportunity of ing in travelling through Europe ; 
and on local informations as authentic and certain as they can 
ever be: May they not, I fay, carry as much weight with 
them as thoſe that may be oppoſed to them, without having the 
ſame ſupport ? | | 
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uſed every means of exhortation 10 conciliate, or at 
leaſt to unite all pretenſions, to ſuppreſs all ſubject: of 
commotion, to regenerate, without defiroying, France, 
by fixing à good and ſolid Conflitution, which ſhould 
have for its baſis all thoſe general laws which were una-' 
nimouſly demanded by the national Cahiers. i 

I expreſſed this deſire, ſtill more particularly in- 
1792, when at the beginning of the Campaign I en- 
gaged the Bourbon Princes publicly to proclaim in 
their declaration that, uniting with every faithful and 


20, af the gaad Frenchman in the defire of delivering the people 
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tian, dat- 
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from their oppreſſors, they had no ſeparate intereſts from 
any of thoſe whe were actuated by the ſume intention; 
that having no other wiſh than that manifefled by the 
whole nation in their Cahiers, and ſuggeſted by their 
common ' intereſt in the public welfare, they had a right 
to expect that all thoſe who were not ſeditious, or under 
the influence of a fatal phrenzy ; all thoſe who were 
not the enemies of royalty, enemies to all legitimate au- 
thority, and enemies to the public tranquillity, would 
haflen to join them; and that the greateſt majority of 
the Inhabitants ibe Kingdom, till then reflrained by 
the dread of popular tyranny, or by the uneaſeneſs and 


uncertainty of what ſhould ſucceed it, would, now that 


both theſe apprehenſions are removed, immediately rally 
round the Royal flandard. . 
What I faid then, what I have always thought 
and adviſed, I now ſay, I now think and adviſe 
with a redoubled earneſtneſs and from additional 
conſiderations. The re-union of all parties, and 
their rallying around the conſtitutional eſtabliſhment 
of a Monarchy judicioufly limited, which, at thoſe 
different epochs, I merely confidered as a moſt de- 
ſirable object, is now become ſo eſſentially neceſſary, 
that there is no other reſource, no other medium 
left: Every prejudice, every intereſt muſt either be 
conciliated and directed to the adoption of ſuch a 

Government, or we muſt periſh, 
if 


(i) 
If by this explicit declaration I loſe for ever the 
favourable opinion of thoſe, who pique themſelves 
on an inflexible pertinacity in their principles, and 
ſhudder with horror at the mere mention of the 
word reconciliation, I pity their blindneſs more 
than I regret their alienation from me, and in this 
reſpe&t my moderation is more conſpicuous than 
theirs : for if I am ſubjedted to the bitterneſs of 
their invective, becauſe I am not as exaggerated 
as they are, and do not go every length with them, 
I have a much better right to be equally exaſperated 
at their obſtinate perſeverance in opinions and decla- 
mations which ſo cruelly hurt the individual intereſt 
of every Emigrant. I am not an Emigrant myſelf : 
but my zeal having affociated my fate ro their deſti- 
ny, which is alſo become that of all my family, I 
include myſelf in the number of thoſe who ſuffer, 
and as a common ſufferer I have an equal right to 
be grieved, to feel an impatience, and to complain 
of that which ſo evidently tends to prolong our ſut- 
ferings to an unlimited duration, and to precipitate 
us into a ſtill more horrible abyſs of misfortunes, if 
that unparalleled generoſity which grants us hoſpita- 
lity, accompanied with relief, ſhould at length 
grow weary. at the unbounded proſpect of its unde- 
fined continuance, Sel] | 
Let thoſe then, who are continually employing 
every weapon of calumny and abuſe againſt me, 
whilſt I am more anxious for their welfare than they 
are themſelves, declare what other reſources they 
perceive which may juſtify them in appoſing this 
expedient of a national coalitjon which I have recom- 
mended, and ſuch as it forms the great object of my 
Wiſhes. | 
Do they expect thoſe reſources from the eventual 
military ſucceſſes, which the continuation of the 
war may. produce? — But do they perceive what 
would be the real conſequences of thoſe ſucceſſes, 


which 
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which are more to be hoped, than reduced to a cer. 
tainty ? Can they mention one of the Belligerent 
Powers that has ſolely in view the re-eſtabliſhment 
of the ancient French Monarchy, the reſtoration of 
the Bourbon family to the throne of their anceſtors, 
and the re-inſtatement of the exiled and emigrated 
Landholders in the poſſeſſion of their former pro- 

rty ? : 
"Or, do they build their expeQations on the dif- 

firion of the nation ?—But can they flatter them- 
ſelves to ſee her departing, all at once, from ſenti- 
ments and opinions which for theſe ſeven years have 
been ſo fondly foſtered ? Can they believe that ſhe 
will go from one extreme to the other, without 
allowing herſelf time to ſtop and to deliberate, and 
unleſs the is excited to it by ſome very powerful 
and impoſing attraction? Is it probable, that ſhe. 
will make an unconditional ſurrender of the uſurped 
powers of Sovereignty to the Heir of the Monarch 
whom ſhe has dethroned and beheaded ? Will ſhe 
recall and reinſtate the Emigrants into their poſſeſſi- 
ons, without the leaſt attempt on their part to re- 
move that prejudice which repreſents them as her 
moſt irreconcileable enemies, obſtinately bent on 
her ruin? To entertain ſuch an idea is the exceſs 
of infatuation. If thoſe who in the ſincerity of 
their heart cheriſh their error, were to conſider 
more attentively every circumſtance, and endeavour 
to procure impartial and undiſtorted accounts of 
the different opinions that prevail in the interior of 
the kingdom, they would not lull themſelves into a 
falſe ſecurity; and far from taking umbrage at 
whatever is propoſed or written with a view to re- 
animate and to rouſe them into action; if they knew 
their buſineſs or intereſt, they would cry-out as Ido: 

—— 8is ſavoient leur affaire, 
Us crieroient comme mot. 
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T am not, however, preciſely in the caſe of the 
animal in whoſe mouth La Fontaine puts theſe 
words, and do not juſtify my loud and inceſſant 
cries by ſaying; My death is certain, farewell my 
roof and my houſe. 5 
Ma mort eſt certaine; 

Adieu mon toit et ma maiſon. 


No, it is not for the poor remains of a life that 
is become indifferent to me, it is not for my houſe 
and property to which I have, without regret, bid- 
den ap eternal farewel, that I cry out againſt obſti- 
nate and irreconcileable zealots ; but it is for the 
welfare of a State which they ruin by their bliad in- 


fatuation; it is for the Princes whom they remove 


to an immeaſurable diſtance from the throne by 
their Councils; it is for a million of citizens whom 
they ſacrifice to their ſtubornnels; it is for the pub. 
lic tranquillity which they expoſe to be for ever ba- 
niſhed from their country, by thus deſtroying the 
means which can alone promote its re-eſtabliſhment : 
it is for a combination of ſuch weighty conſide- 
rations that I raiſe my voice and endeavour to be 
heard, 

I cry out againſt them, becauſe they are not in- 
tentionally, but in fact, the enemies of our country 
which I love, and the friends of deſpotiſm which 1 
abhor. 

I cry out againſt them, becauſe they ſhew no rea- 
dineſs to diveſt themſelves of the appearances of a 


- reſentment of which we are all the victims. 


T cry out againſt them, becauſe they aſpire after 
bloody trophies which I no longer deſire, ſince I no 
longer ſee that they can be ſalutary. | 

I cry out againſt them, becauſe they have been the 
cauſe that the moſt favourable opportunity for re- 
eſtabliſhing Monarchy has been ſuffered to eſcape, 
and becauſe it 1s to A apprehended, that they will 


equally | 


af all civil ſociety. 
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equally counteract every other opportunity which, 
to my knowledge, will {till preſent itſelf. 

Theſe are my motives ; theſe are my objects; 
theſe are my reaſons for bewailing the fata conſe- 
quences of that manifeſto which has had all the 
effect of a hoſtile declaration, when it was of ſo 
much importance to announce only pacific diſpoſiti- 
ons. Theſe were my reaſons for denying the in- 
violate exiſtence of an ancient conſtitution, when TI 
ſaw how pernicious it was to attach ourſelves with 
enthuſiaſm to ſuch an idea; and when I ſaw that 
we were ſinking faſt into the frightful gulph, whilſt 
we confined our chief efforts to catch at the dead 
and unſolid reed. 

Thoſe who are well informed, underſtand me; 
thoſe who are too ſhort-ſighted to approve my object, 
may calumniate my ſentiments. But the dread of 
their unjuſt excommunication ſhall not ſtop my 
voice ; for a ſecret preſentiment, which perhaps 1s 
only the illuſion of my heart, induces me to hope, 
that I ſhall not always be the voice of one crying in 
the deſert, 

] have explained what my views were with regard 
to the French ; I ſhall be as explicit with regard to 
the object of the remarks found in this book relative 
to the Belligerent powers, 

2. OBJecT. To appreciate with juſtice and im- 

artiality whatever I have permitted myſelf to ob- 
ck in the courſe of this work on the conduct of 
the Coaleſced Powers, on the political ſtate of Eu- 
rope at the preſent moment, and on the proper 
means to obtain a ſpeedy and a ſolid pacification, it 
becomes neceſſary to recall to mind what was the 
origin of this war, with what fpirit the Powers de- 
clared they entered into it, and what ſtill ſhould be 
the real object of it, relative to the general intereſt 
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It is inconteſtible that the French were the ag- 
greſſors: their real motive was tbat the revoluti- 
onary chiefs were in need of a war to keep the 
nation employed, and ſtood in need of armies the 
better to enſlave the people: but their oſtenſible 


motive, exprefled in their declaration, was to de- 


fend their liberty and their new conſtitution againſt 


the ſuppoſed intention of the ſovereigns to deprive 


them of both. 
On the other hand, the Powers conſidered that 
the French Revolutioniſts, acting on a ſyſtem found- 


ed on anti-ſocial doctrines, had become the enemies 


of all nations and of all public tranquillity, For 
this reaſon, at the very time they armed to repel 
their attacks, they formed a confederacy with a view 
to deſtroy the focus of a contagion which threatened 
every empire; and they announced it to be their 
principal object, 10 conſolidate in France the baſis of a 
Monarchical Government, equally ſuitable to the rights 
of Sovereigns and to the welfare of the French Nation. 

Theſe were the terms of the declaration ſigned at 
Pilnitz, Auguſt 27, 1791, between the Emperor 
and the King of Pruſſia. 

That which was publiſhed in the name of the 
ſame ſovereigns by the Duke of Brunſwick, as Ge- 
neraliſhmo of their armies, at the opening of the 
campaign of 1792, equally exprefles that Their 
Majeſties had no other object in view but the happineſs 
of France, without pretending to enrich themſelves, at 
her expence, by conqueſts. 


It is the full aſſurance of theſe intentions, ſaid the Declara- 
Bourbon Princes at that time, which juſtifies us in tion of 
uniting our ſtandards with thoſe of the foreign Powers. on T dt 
By publiſhing their intentions, they have legitimated guſt ,.., 
their proceedings; and our wiſhes for their ſucceſs are 
conformable with thoſe which we have never ceaſed to 
expreſs for the good of our country. 


When, 
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When, afterwards, England joined the Confede- 
ration, ſhe manifeſted, ſtill more plainly, the ſame 
ſentiments. His Britannic Majeſty, in his declara- 
tion dated October 29, 1793, far from ſhewing a 
defire of taking any advantage of the diſorders of 
France, exhorted all Frenchmen to rally, immedi- 
ately, round a Monarchical Government, reſerving it 
for another opportunity to diſcuſs the neceſſary modifica- 
tions. He invited them to unite under the empire of the 
law, of morality, and religion, in order to inſure a 
permanent peace with their neighbours, the internal 
tranquillity of the country, a juſt and true liberty, a 
wiſe, moderate and beneficent government, and the en- 
Joyment of all the advantages which may ſecure the 
happineſs of a great and flouriſhing nation. 

Theſe words, which Wiſdom herſelf ſcems t 
have uttered by the mouth of George the Third, 
are the text,of the whole political part of my work. 
My continual efforts are to demonſtrate that now, 
more than ever, every plan and every ſtep ſhould 
be directed towards the eſtabliſhment of that iſe, 
moderate, and beneficent government, which alone can 
inſure a juſt and true liberty, can re-eſtabliſh the em- 
pire of the law, of religion and morality, and reſtore 
peace to France as well at 10 her neighbours. ; 

By inſiſting on the execution of ſuch noble reſo- 
lutions, I only refer to intentions announced by all 
the Powers, and by combating every departure from 
this line of conduct, I only continue to pay homage 
to thoſe ſame intentions too worthy of the Allies 
not to be durable. If I expreſs in this writing an 
unwillingneſs to believe, that the cabinet of Lon- 
don has abandoned them, and that whatever ap- 
pearances may be, it is effectually determined to 
acknowledge the chimerical and momentary govern- 
ment which now exiſts in France; I reſt ſolely on 
the very principles of His Britannic Majeſty incul- 
cated in that declaration: and no ſubſequent 1 
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ſtance could have been an inducement to abandon 
them, ſince there exiſts the ſame indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity for all Europe to deſtroy that which will 
deſtroy the tranquillity of all Europe, if it is ſuf- 
fered to ſubſiſt. | 

Beſides, it may eaſily be imagined that it is im- 


poſſible for me to think, or expreſs myſelf otherwiſe 
than as a Frenchman; and it would be unjuſtifiable 


in any Frenchman to defire the ſucceſs of a war 
againſt France, if he did not expect that the ſucceſs 
would re-eſtabliſh order; and if it appeared indubi- 
table to him, that it would for the ſuture have no 
tendency towards ſubſlituting a legitimate govern- 
ment to ſeditious anarchy. 

I grant that our intereſt, if it was ſeparate from 
that of the Engliſh nation, could not counterba- 
lance it in the eyes of 'the Britiſh government ; I 
likewiſe agree that practicability ought to regulate 
the extent of the moſt generous exertions. 

At the ſame time, however, I firmly believe, and 
it cannot be denied, that the doctrine which 
ſtill is, as I ſhall prove it, the baſis of the pretend- 
ed French government, _—_ ſubverted the foun- 
dations of all ſociety; the exiſtence of that govern- 
ment is a danger that threatens all other ſtates; 
that this danger increaſes in the inverſe ratio of its 
diſtance, and conſequently that it is the intereſt of 
England, as much and more ſo than that of other 
empires, to effectuate its annihilation and the re- 
eſtabliſhment of a different order of things. 

I likewiſe think that it is very poſſible to realize 
ſuch a change at an epoch that 1s not very diſtant ; 
and that to prepare and adopt every neceſſary means 
to take advantage of that important -period would 
contribute, more than any thing elſe, to accelerate 
a good and deſirable pacification, 

It is peſſible; for it is only requiſite to lend a hand 
to the total overthrow of that which is undermined 

in 
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in every part, and which is on the point of falling 
to pieces; it is only neceſſary to promote the means 
which I have endeavoured: to indicate, in order to 
be in a ſituation, when the opportunity offers, of 
aſſiſting the impulſion, which is at ence to deter- 
mine the fall of what is already tottering, and the 
erection of that which is to ſucceed it. . 
It will contribute more than any thing elſe to accelerate 
a good peace. For, on the one fide, ſuch a peace 


would be unattainable with the preſent rulers; I 
think I have demonſtrated it: on the other, ſuch a 


peace will be no longer doubtful as ſoon as a regu- 
lar government is eſtabliſhed in France; the reaſon 
is obvious. A regular government, ſuch as I un- 
derſtand it, and ſuch as the declaration of His Bri- 
tannic Majeſty has deſigned it, will wiſh for peace, 
becaule it will be its firſt and eſſential intereſt to ob- 
tain it, and becauſe it will have no intereſt incom- 
patible with it: it will wiſh for peace from neceſſity, 
becauſe it will not poſſeſs the reſources of revoluti- 
onary expedients ; it will wiſh for peace from pru- 
dence, becauſe it will be its very eſſence to reſpect 
the RIGHTS OF PROTERTY, and to eſtabliſh a REAL 
AND . RLGULAR SYSTEM OF FINANCE, two points 


incompatible. with the unnatural efforts to which 


the oppreſſors of the nation have driven, and to 
which they may {till drive, the people. It will wiſh 
for peace from the moſt urgent of duties, becauſe 
it will ſtreuuouſly endeavour to heal the wounds of 
the ſtate, whilſt thoſe who daily multiply them are 
in no ways concerned about it, 

Let there be a regular government eſtabliſhed in 
France, and the conditions of peace will no longer 
be a matter of uneaſineſs; they will be reaſonable, 
they will extend to whatever object it will be juſt to 
embrace; they will be more advantageous perhaps, 
and certainly more permanent, than thoſe which 
fome men flatter themſelves may be FR by 

orce. 
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force. Upon theſe grounds I thought myſelf au- 
thorized to conclude, that if a willingneſs was 
evinced to ſeize eyery opportunity that offered it- 
ſelf, to uſe all kinds of influence which may fo 
eaſily be imagined and obtained to induce the 
nation, in an indirect manner, to adopt a regular 
government, it would be the ſhorteſt and leaſt 
expenſive way, to arrive at an honourable and per- 
manent peace, whilit eyery other expedient is only 
calculated to remove us farther from this defirable 
object: I have likewiſe concluded, that by uſing 
every art of perſuaſion to enforce this, by diſpelling 
every illuſion which might divert from it, I ſhould 
ſerve England and the other Powers as much as my 
own country ; that I ſhould ſerve the cauſe of hu- 
manity. I have the moſt intimate conviction of this. 
Is it a crime? 

Among the reaſons which I have adduced in my 
work in 33 of my opinion, I have not alledged 
the proteſtations ſolemnly made on both ſides, to 
reject every deſign of conqueſts. The French were 
the firſt to deck themſelves with this cloak of diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, and all the other Powers have taken the 
ſame coſtume. It is pretty well known, what thoſe 
proteſtations mean in politics, where the power of 
executing, is commonly what directs the will of un- 
dertaking, a project. 

But in admitting into the balance no other weight 
than that of intereſt and conveniency, it has been 
my opinion, and I have endeayoured to demonſtrate, 
that it would be more advantageous to promote the 
ſpeedy eſtabliſhent of a government in France with 
which jt would be honourable to negociate on an 
honourable footing, than to aim at conqueſts, 
which muſt be doubtful and cannot be immediate, 
ſince much is to be recovered firſt ; conqueſts diffi- 
cult to be made, and ſtill more difficult to be kept; 


- conqueſts, which being made with a view of diſ- 


C membering, 
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membering, would exaſperate rather than ſubjugate 
a nation which it is of ſo much importance to in- 
duce to re- enter under the Empire of the law and of 
reaſon. 

Full of theſe ideas, and of the deſire that the 
private notions on which they are founded, ſhould 
not remain entirely buried, and not baving an op- 
portunity to confer with thoſe who hold the reins of 
government, I wiſhed at leaſt to do every thing in 
my power to attract the public attention to my pro- 
poſitions, and perhaps to raiſe a deſire of having 
them diſcuſſed with more ſkilful perſons, who com- 
mand the public confidence. 

By this explanation of my views, which lends a 
key to whatever is contained in my work, and 
which, if there is occaſion for one, may be its opo- 
logy, it may be eaſily conceived for what reaſon, 
and in what ſpirit I have attacked certain exaggerat- 
ed opinions, to which I ſaw ſo much implicit confi- 
.dence given, that it might have been conſidered as 
uſeleſs to adopt other means which I thought ſhould 
be preferred, or at leaſt ſhould be conſidered with 
equal attention. 

This induced me to conteſt, not the' evident de- 
preciation of the aſſignats, nor the probability of 
their approaching annihilation, which I never called 
in queſtion, but the exaggerated confequences that 
were drawn from it, by which even all the military 
power of the French Republic was made to con ſiſt, ex- 
cluſively, in the aſſignats, and it was concluded that 
the near and inevitable epoch of their annihilation, 
would render it impoſſible for the revelutioniſts to pro- 
long the war, and muſt inceſſantly inſure a. glorious 
peace to the confederates. 

This alſo induced me not to deny the calamities 
ot France, the frightful picture of which I have 
myfelt fo often drawn, much leſs to wiſh to terrify 
. the toaleſced Fowers. by the pompous enumeration of the 
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reſources of the French Republic, to which idiots and 
madmen only can ſuſpe& me of being a well wiſhet ; 
but to fepreſent the danger of relying tob ſecurely 
on the effects of its exhauſtion, ſo far even as to be- 
lieve that nothing elſe was to be done than guietly to 
expect thoſe eds, and merely to remain in an afmed 
Fo/ture. I likewiſe dreaded the 1 conſe- 
3 drawn by thoſe who, miſtaking an intenſe 


ſuffering for an abſolute inability of continuing the 


war, ſuppoſe France reduced to an entire nullity of 
reſources. I thought I might ſafely obſerve, with- 
out offending any one, that France ſtill poſſeſſed her 
territorial productions for her own ſubliſtence, her 
iron to Tupply her youth with arms, her wool to 
furniſh them with cloathing, her men to recruit her 
armies, her horſes to remount her cavalry, her fa- 
naticiſm to give a new elaſtic ſpring to her courage, 
and even that ſhe had more ſpecie than was gene- 
rally imagined. I thought I might be allowed to 
obſerve, that the revolutionary means which throw 
THE TOTALITY of the national produQtions into the 
hands of the preſent rulers, give them infinite and 
incalculable reſources, much ſuperior to thoſe deriv- 
ed from the regular means to which alone legitimate 
governments can refort. 

But all, the inference I have drawn from this is, 
that we muſt not repoſe too implicit a confidence on 
thoſe who do not poſſeſs ſufficient means of infor- 
mation, or form our judgment of the real ſituation 
of France from the diſtorted ſpeeches and patty re- 
preſentations of Republican orators. France is in- 
deed experiencing an unexampled degree of miſery, 
but we muſt not ſuppoſe her, on that account, re- 
duced to that extremity as to find herſelf compelled 
to diſband her armies, and reduced, immediately, 
to ſue for peace. | | 

Thoſe who ſo injudiciouſly countenance theſe er- 
rors, ought rather to be rags as the * 
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of Miniſters, fince thoſe opinions, if adopted, 
would gxpoſe them to the reproach of inconſiſtency. 
For it might be obſerved to them: If France is un- 
able to continue the war, what can prevent the ac- 
compliſhment of an inſtantaneous peace? Can there 
be any difficulty whatever about the conditions, if 
the enemy is ſo exhauſted as to be unable to diſpute 
the terms? | 


I enter more effeQually into the true ſpirit of the 


Britiſh principle of action, when I ſay : No, France 


is not ſufficiently exhauſted to diſcontinue her obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, ſhe is ſtill too much agitated and 
convulſed to be reduced to a ſtate of total debility. 
Her actual government is not deſirous of 1 
fince it is not its intereſt to obtain it; it is ſtill in a 
condition to continue the war, ſince it does continue 
it. It is founded on ſuch principles, that there 
would be neither ſafety, nor ſolidity, nor honour to 
treat with it. It will be of ſo ſhort duration, that 
it is reaſonable to turn our whole attention to that 
which is to ſucceed it. 

This is in ſubſtance what I have maintained and 
developed : it will ſoon be ſeen whether I was de- 
ceived : but even now it may be determined whe- 
ther this opinion, well or ill founded, deſerved the 
contumelious imputations, and the invenomed ſar- 
caſms which have been ſo liberally beſtowed upen 
me, and a few inſtances of which I ſhall introduce 
in the Appendix at the end of my work : as I am 
merely ſpeaking here of the general principle by 
which I was influenced in writing theſe ſheets, I 


may be allowed to aſk, whether a ſolemn and well- 


meant admonition on my part to miſtruſt the enemy, 
and not to hold him in too much contempt, can 
deferve the ſcandalous reproach of an intention to 

lerve him? 
Actuated by the ſame purity of intention, and 
the laudable deiire of preventing others from be- 
| ws wildering 


( xxi 
wildering themſelves in the regions of probability 


and wil 5 without being too great an 
alarmiſt myſelf, I have maintained in the face of 
the Engliſh, French and Geneveſe Tranguillizers, 
that the contagion of the revolutionary doctrine is 
not become leſs dangerous and alarming, though 
the Revolution has aſſumed a different maſk ; that 
the new French conſtitution is like the others, found- 
ed on principles ſubverſive of all ſocial order, and 
threatening the tranquillity of all Europe; that the 


dangerous chimera of equality is ſtill the 1dol of the 


preſent government; that the hatred of Kings and 


of royalty is its profeſſion of faith; and that if it 
has abandoned the ſyſtem of open propagandiſin, it 
ſtill preſerves the ſame intention. It appeared to 
me therefore, that to acknowledge the preſent go- 


vernment, by treating with it, and thus virtually to 


approve its conſtitution, its principles-and its doc- 
trine, was to make ſucceſs the ſole criterion of ex- 
ample and principles, and to abandon the general 
intereſts of order and ſociety. This opinion perhaps 
is not conſonant with the preſent ſentiments which 
are attempted to be introduced. But is this a mo- 
tive for me to uſe diſſimulation? Is it not rather an 
additional inducement to uſe all my efforts in point- 
ing out and enforcing the true ſalutary opinion? I 
have not had the happineſs to convince a Geneveſe, 
who ſeems to ſpeak in the name of the Powers, 
He has anſwered me, I am perfectly eaſy on this ac- 
count. . . » . An Engliſh author, who writes 
with warmth and energy, is not content with mani- 
feſting the ſame degree of ſecurity with reſpect to 
French principles, but is very indignant againſt 
thoſe who maintain that by acknowledging the French 
Republic, her principles would be triumphant ; he pro- 
nounces ſuch @ doctrine ts be contemptible as well as 
abſurd ; he ſeverely cenſures the intention, and em- 
ploys his eloquence to prove, that the principles or 
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the revolution have no longer any partiſans in 
France. He ſays, that they are ſo far from having 
triumphed in France, that they are diſavowed. and ex- 
ecrated by all parties and deſcriptions in that country. 
He even enters into particulars. I ſhall add nothing 
more to what I have ſaid on this ſubject. The Pub- 
lic is in poſſeſſion of both ſides of the argument, 
and may decide. In the mean while facts ſpeak for 
themſelves. A ſolemn oath not only to exclude 
Royalty from France, but to hold Royalty in general in 
utter abhorrence, has been required of all French- 
men, on the abominable anmverſary of the moſt 
lamentable of regicides. And that the real fignifi- 
cation of this oath may not be miſtaken, it has been 
maniteſted by every other corroborating circum- 
ſtance, A cantata with a grand chorus executed at 
the opening of this barbarous feſtivity, has for its 
burthen, | | 


Jurons le glaive en main, jurons à la patrie, 
De conſerver toujours Pegalite cheric, 
De vivre et de ſpirer pour elle, et pour nos droits, 
De venger Punivers opprime par bes Rois, 


By theſe good ſwords, we to our country ſwear, 
The rights of equal order to revere ; | 
To ſtruggle for the bleſſings freedom brings, 

And vindicate the world oppręſi'd by Kings. 


If the Preſident, a lawyer of ſome repute, who 
formerly appeared to me to be a man of ſenſe, in 
his public ſpeech, confines to the means of perſua- 
Hon and the leſſons of example, the propagation of 
an inextinguiſhable hatred to royalty, and of the inhe- 
rent principle that there cannot exiſt true happineſs for 
any nation but through liberty and equality, he. ſoon 
| afterwards abandons himſelf to a violent declamation 
againſt Kings, the enemies of the Republic, and 
exclaims, Defenders of Kings, tell us what crime was 
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ever foreign to Royalty? From ꝛ hat perfidy, from what 
baſeneſs did it ever abſtain? And he finiſhes his great 
Philippic by this general ſentiment : à nation, once 
a prey to Royalty, cannot ſave itſelf but by a violent 
and often a mortal crifts. . . « 

I would wiſh to know on what more ſtriking and 
more recent occaſion 1t 1s poſſible to take a ſtandard 
from which the ſpirit of the preſent Government in 
France may be appreciated ? Other Legiſlators, 
more violent than Treillard, have expreſſed them- 
ſelves in their ſpeeches with much leſs circumſpecti- 
on; and lately Louvet, whilſt inſiſting on the reſo- 
lution of taking the Rhine for the limits of the 
French Empire, ſaid in ſupport of this opinion, 
that it was a plan of an indiſpenſable neceſſity in or- 
der to advance the civilization of Germany, which, as 
the Editor of a Morning Paper very judiciouſly ob- 
ſerves, means, in the revolutionary jargon, neither 
more nor leſs, than to revolutionize Germany. 

After this, if ſuch is the faſhionable language of 
the day, let an impoſing ſtreſs be laid on the mode- 
ration of the preſent rulers of France, and their re- 
nunciation of the ſyſtem of propagating their bane- 
ful doQrines. But at the ſame time I wiſh to be 
forgiven, if I do not impliculy believe this ſudden 
amelioration of principles; I wiſh not to have ma- 
licious imputations thrown out againſt me, becauſe 
I ufed every argument of diſſuaſion to prevent the 
Britiſh Miniſtry from placing too much confidence 
in the aQtual government of France, from treating 
with the ruling faction, and from believing it in- 
different, for the welfare of England, whether there 
is, or is not, a better order of things eſtabliſhed in 
France. 

I cannot withſtand the temptation of pointing 
out, in this reſpect, two very ſtriking ſingularities : 

The one; that thoſe who think no inconvenience 
can reſult from the recognition of the Frefich Re- 

public, 
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public, are the ſame who accuſe tne of being its par. 
tiſan, at the ſame time that I proteſt with all my 
force againſt the danger of acknowledging and 
treating with that very republic. 

The other ; that the ſame perſons who ſeem no 


longer concerned about the contagion of French 


principles, alledge however the danger of that ſame 
contagion as a motive for taking poſſeſſion of all the 
Antilles and all the Colonies in the Weſt-Indies ; 
becauſe, the Fench having tranſplanted the diſaſtrous 


ſeeds of their ſyſtem of liberty, equality and fraternity, 


into the Archipelago of America, even among the negroes 
emplayed in cultivation, the Britiſh poſſeſſions there will 
be in an imminent danger, if thoſe ſyſtems are not ra- 
dically deſtroyed in that quarter. Thus the new con. 
ſtitution of the French republic no longer threatens 
Europe, in the centre of which it is eſtabliſhed, and 
where its dreadful principles are diſſeminated ; but 
it eminently threatens America, to which it only 
extends by the extremity of its roots. 

To reconcile all this, I muſt confeſs, is to me as 
difficult as to underſtand the fy/ftem of equilibrium and 
indemnity upon which ſeveral writers, who have 


lately delivered their ſentiments about the method 


of terminating the war, wiſh to found the baſis of 
a general pacification. The refleQtions which the 
peruſal of their publications have ſuggeſted to me, 
would be miſplaced in a Preface ; I ſhall juſt intro- 
duce a few obſervations upon them in the Appen- 
dix, and ſatisfy myſelf with ſhewing, in this place, 
how the ſame intentions, which are applicable to 
every part of my work, are equally demonſtrable in 
what I have ſaid reſpecting conquelts, and what may 
be expected from military ſucceſſes. 

My intention was not to damp the juſt expecta- 
tions which may be formed from the intrepid cou- 
rage of the Auſtrian troops, from the valour of the 
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Engliſh nation, and particularly from the ſuperis- 
rity of her maritime power: but on one fide, I 
thought it was neceſſary not to ſeparate from theſt 
juſt expeQations, the conſideration of the difficul- 
ties from which they are not exetnpt, whatever thoſe, 
who only ſtudy to pleaſe, may alledge to the con- 
trary. On the other, I have maintained, and my 
whole work tends to prove, that the force of arms 
alone is not, and would not be, ſufhcient to attain 
the end propoſed ; that ĩt is not even the moſt expe- 
ditious way of inſuring beneficial conditions; that 
a change of government in France, ſuch. as is 
deſirable and probable, would much ſooner lead 
to a ſolid and honourable peace than any military 
ſucceſſes, however brilliant and uninterrupted they 
may be imagined ; and that to announce, or allow 
indiſcreet writers to announce, views of conquelts, 
views that go beyond the /tatus quo of 1789, and 
which are conſtrued in France into views of diſmem- 
berment, is not paving the way to that pacification 
which is, indubitably, the general object of the 
moſt ſanguine expectation. Is this an exaggerated, 
is it a malevolent opinion? | 
Some Engliſh writers, and particularly the one 
I have already quoted, have very ſkilfully examined 
what the intereſt of Great Britain ſeems to require, 
not only as an indemnity for the expences of the 
war, but likewiſe as a ſecurity for her colonial poſ- 
ſeſſions, which, they maintain, would not be ſuffi- 
ciently preſerved by an analogy of the reſpective 
overnments in the Archipelago of America, They 
Boo likewiſe conſidered the ſeparate intereſt of her 
allies, whom England will never abandon, and who 
are likewiſe entitled to claim indemnities for their 
expences, and barriers for their ſafety, beſides the 
reſtitution of all the conqueſts. Theſe they main- 
| tain 
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tain to be the only conditions which the Britiſh Go- 
vernment can admit, and though the Chiefs of the 
French Government are obſtinately hent on reject- 
ing them, it 1s but juſt to look forward to a more fa- 
vourable time, when they will be obliged to yield to 
the current of events and the neceſſities of the Repu- 
lic*. 

My object is by no means to conteſt the juſtice of 
thoſe. claims to indemnity and to the ſecurity of their 
ſeveral poſſeſſions. I do not examine, to what ex- 
tent thoſe indemnities ſhould be carried, and to 
what they may lead. Undoubtedly each power will 
be deſirous of obtaining, as far as is allowed by the 
law of events, whatever will appear conducive to 
increaſe the proſperity of its ſubjects, and neceſſary 
to incapacitate France from being hurcful; and this 
is not from a ſpirit of conqueſt, but in order to main- 
tain, it might be more properly ſaid, t perſect the 
equilibrium of Europe. But I repeat again, that this 
is not what I have engaged to conſider. I refer 
every thing to the obje& of a general pacification, 
and to my favourite argument, that whatever de- 
pends ſolely on the fate of arms is not the moſt 
efficacious expedient to render it ſpeedy and perma- 
nent. 

It is from this intimate perſuaſion that I have al- 
lowed myſelf the liberty of obſerving that, what- 


ever is entertained of the extreme debility of 


France, if the diſtance is meaſured between retaking, 
by open force, what has been loſt, and conquering 


what is deſired, it is difficult to conceive how the 


one and the other of theſe objects can be effected 
in a ſhort ſpace of time : But that, on the contrary, 


by purſuing the grand plan of healing and reſtora- 


tive 


* Conſiderations upon the State ef public Affairs, p. 93. 
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tive meaſures, which had been announced at firſt, 
and to which we Frenchmen are, for the ſatisfaction 
of our conſciences, bound to believe that the Pow- 
ers {till virtually adhere, every deſirable object would 
be more eaſily and more ſpeedily obtained: a per- 
manent peace, reaſonable indemnities, an effectual 
ſecurity, better guaranteed by the well underſtood 
agreement of the reciprocal intereſts, than it could 
poſſibly be by the acquiſition of fortrefles, or in- 
creaſe of dominion. | 

I endeavoured to develope and to ſtrengthen this 
idea by aſſociating it with the firſt — 2 of civil 
order, Upon theſe principles I have demonſtrated, 
that the real means, I think even I ſaid the only 


means, to ſecure a permanent peace in Europe, and 


to preſerve public tranquillity from a ſeries of im- 
meaſurable calamities, troubles and commotions, 
was to uſe every poſſible endeavour to induce 
France to re-enter under the general laws of na- 
tions, by adopting a regular Government ; that is, 
a Government founded, not on the chimerical rights 


of man in his ideal ſtate, but on his effential rights 


in the ſtate of ſociety ; on the inviolability of the 
right of property which muſt form its baſis; on the 
reciprocal duties which connet man with man, 
and which conſtitute the right of nations; laſtly, 
on the eſtabliſhment of a real plan of finance which, 
from a regard to public faith and to the rights of the 
citizens, muſt be circumſcribed within the limits of 
the reſources of every legitimate goyernment. 
Thoſe limits thoſe duties, thoſe primordial rights, 
thoſe bonds of ſociety are the only preſervers of 
the true equilibrium between the Powers ; the only 
ne of the tranquillity of nations. And if 
the war, which is now neceſlary, is not accompani- 
ed with thoſe political expedients which lead to this 
deſirable end, it will always be indiſpenſable, be- 
cauſe its principal cauſe will always ſubſiſt ; it will 


not lead to a true peace, however favourable events 
| may 
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y be, ſince it will not deſtroy that whigh renders 
peace impoſſible. | HEY 
I ſhall add here a very plain argument, deduced 
from what is advanced by an Engliſh politician whoſe 


energetic pamphlet I have peruſed, and I here avail 
myſelf of an obſervation of his, that the obAacle to 


o 


peace is nothing more than the perſonal obſlinacy of the 


individuals in power. They are, ſays he, ſo well 
convinced of the compulſion that awaits them, and of the 
neceffity not only of renouncing the conqueſts, but of 
paying an indemnity to the Powers at war, if it were 


to came to a negociation, that they arifully throw all the 


conditions of peace into preliminaries, and exact a previ- 
ous aſſent, which would take away all occaſion of diſ- 
cuſſton.“ | | 

Minde ſach are the diſpoſitions of thoſe who now 
govern France, fince, in ſpite of public diſtreſs, 
their perſonal and individual obſtinacy is an obſtacle to 
peace; ſince they put an impediment to the firſt ſtep 
towards a negociation, by the demand of inadmiſſi- 
ble preliminaries, does it not follow, that a change 
of government is moſt deſirable, and that eve 
means ſhould be employed to produce the downfall 
of thoſe demagogues, and to promote the eftabliſh- 
ment of a legitimate authority, which is effentially 
neceflary to render peace poſſible, ſolid and perma- 
nent ! 

How glorious for England, how favourable to 
humanity would be a peace procured in this 
manner. . Let others pant after bloody 
trophies, let them exult in the roaring of the can- 
non, let them build their expeQations of peace on 
the exhauſtion, the ruin and the deſtruction of the 
country of their enemy. For my part I ſhall ne- 
| ver 
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ver ceaſe to think and to ſay, that a ſafer, nobler 
and ſpeedier peace might be obtained by endeavour- 
ing to inſtru and to change, rather than to cruſh, 
the nation. I believe, and indulge with pleaſure 
the fond idea, that Europe muſt be ſaved by the 
ſalvation of France, in order that the ruin of 


France may not occaſion the ruin of Europe. And 


when I have ſeen an Engliſh writer entitling his 
work pax in bello, I have felt ſome regret in not 
having given to mine the tile of PAx IN SUBLATA 
BELLI CAUSA» 


THE 


POLITICAL STATE 


O F 


EUROPE 


IN JANUARY, 1796. 
— — 
CHAP. I. 


Review of the principal Events from the Beginning 
the War to the preſent Time. . * 


Tur aſpect of Europe, at this critical juncture 
opens, to the Members of the Britiſh Senate, the 
moſt extenſive field for ſpeculation; it preſents, to 
their conſideration, objects the moſt intereſting, 
and ſcenes the moſt extraordinary: it offers a bound- 
leſs perſpective, and an horizon, on all fides, 
clouded and obſcured. Never was it more impor- 
tant to dive into futurity, and never did any futu- 
rity ſeem more impenetrable ; never therefore was 
it more excuſable to be loſt in conjectures. When 
every occurtence is probable, it can excite no great 
ſurpriſe that its conſequences cannot be anticipated, 

But if we are not allowed to read in the book of 
deſtiny, it falls to our lot, at leaſt, to obſerve the 
courſe of events, to calculate their different chan- 

ces, 


AB 

ces, and from the whole to draw ſalutary and in- 
ſtructive inferences. Divination is forbidden to 
man, but experience is his privilege ; its leſſons are 
to guide his conduct; and from what he has ſuffer- 
ed, he ought to guard againſt what he has to fear. 
Let us then open our eyes to conviction, and endea- 
vour to improve by it. 1 

How many miſtaken notions with reſpect to the 
affairs of France? How many decifive opportunities 
loſt? How many faults committed? Faults— 
that have brought along with them thoſe incon- 
ceivable conſequences which have diſconcerted all 
ideas, confounded all calculation, and fruſtrated the 
moſt ſanguine hopes! | 

When Auſtria, the Germanic Empire, Pruſſia, 
England, Ruſſia, Holland, Spain and the Italian 
States were confederated againſt France ſingle and 
alone, againſt France ſtript of its alliances, torn 
by civil commotions; againſt France diſorganized, 
abandoned to anarchy, and overwhelmed with ever 
| ſpecies of calamity; who could have believed that 
1 it would have been poſſible for her to reſiſt ſo man 
iſt conflicts, and not to have ſunk under the weight of 
1 ſuch a preſſure? Who could have foreſeen that 
i | France, attacked on all its frontiers, diſcompoſed in 
| all its parts, would, not only have preſerved its own 
territory unimpaired, but even haye extended its 
limits; and that it ſhould become a conquering, 
when every thing foreboded that it would have been 
a diſmembered nation. | 
Let us recall to our mind the beginning of this 
memorable war, in which all the Powers of Europe 
were combined againſt one; when no difficulty 
ſeemed to occur but that of marking out the portion 
of each conqueror—Yet this circumſtance alone has 
inſured to France all its triumphs. The preſſure 
from without gave ſtrength to the ſprings of reſiſ- 
tance within; the neceſſity of defending their coun- 


try, 
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try awakened the patriotiſm of the French; the 
deſtruction of all the branches of induſtry produced 
ſwarms of combatants ; neceſſity made them ſoldiers; 
fanaticiſm rendered them intrepid, and ſucceſs tranſ. 
formed them into heroes: fo that what ſhould ave 
cruſhed, emboldened rebellion ; a foreign war, un- 
dertaken too late, and conducted without energy, 
became rather prejudicial than conducive to the 
re-eſtabliſhment of order; and therefore nothing 
has been more favourable to the revolution than 
the diſcordant coalition of its numerous enemies, 
and the miſtaken views of an intereſted policy. 

SovsREiGNs of Europe.. .. forgive an impartial 
and independent writer if he does not reſpe& your 
political conduct as much as he venerates your ſu- 


preme authority! How is it poſſible to relate public 


calamities and conceal their cauſes? How is it poſ- 
ſible to account for the actual ſtate of affairs without 
recurring to its ſource? How is it pofhible to diſ- 
ſemble what hiſtory will proclaun? It was an anci- 
ent- ſaying, that the errors of Kings, created the 
misfortunes of their Subjects“; the inverſe maxim 
is not leſs ſtriking. All Europe is now making the 
fatal experiment; and God only knows when it 


will extricate itſelf from that dreadful abyſs into 
which its rulers have ſuffered it to fall. Nothing, 


hitherto, has been done to prevent, but every thing 
to aggravate theſe calamities. 


From its'very beginning, an univerſal inactivity, a iſtPeriod 
Inaction, 


fatal tardineſs, and a blind unaccountable ſtupor, 
alforded ſufficient time to the political and moral 


infection, which threatened Europe with the moſt 


alarming ſymptoms, to ferment, to extend its rava- 
ges, and to become irremediable in its effects. In 


vain did the auguſt chief of the Bourbon family, 


who have fat ſo many ages on the throne of France, 
D exhibit 


* Quidquid delirant Reges, plectuntur Achivi. Hog, 
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exhibit to his royal colleagues a ſpectacle ſo affect- 
ingly calculated to rouſe them from their letbargy ; 
in vain did the brothers of the oppreſſed monarch 
repeat to all the courts of Europe theſe memorable 
expreſſions : Our enemies are yours; we fly from 
« them, and they threaten you; whilſt they are 
e breaking the ſceptie of the Bourbons, their aim 
te is to deſtroy that of all the other ſovereigns ; you 
te ſee them endeavouring to propagate every where 
<< their principles, deſtructive of monarchy and ſo- 
„ ciety; they do not even conceal their views, but 
„ Joudly proclaim their determination to overturn 
* every throne, and to ſhake every empire.“ Nei- 
ther the ſelf- evidence of theſe aſſertions, nor the 
danger of ſeeing a doctrine take root which eſ- 
tabliſhed revolt as a principle, and inſurrection as 
the molt ſacred of duties; neither the eſtabliſnment 
of an aſſociation of regicides in the heart of 
Europe, nor the example of a king wantonly 
mocked and inſulted by his ſubjeas; inſulted and 
loaded with abuſe merely becauſe he was a King ; 
none of theſe conſiderations could rouſe Europe 
trom its lethargic ſlumber..... 

During the two firſt years of a revolution, which 
attacked at once all governments, nothing could 
remove their inconceivable apathy. Foreign 
Powers ſaw nothing 1n the diſorders of France but 
the downfall of an empire that had been, for fo 
many ages, the object of their jealouſy ; they ſaw 
its calamities, if not with a ſecret joy, at leaſt with- 
out any ſolicitude for their own ſafety; they viewed, 
with a certain complacency, all the advantages they 
expected to derive from its fall, and were not inti- 
midated by the awful example which threatened 
them alſo. The ſuccours, which the Bourbon 
Princes received, were derived from the charitable 
impulſe of humanity, rather than from the wiſe in- 
tention of enabling them to carry on their opera- 
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tions with effect. And when, by the help of theſe 
ſuccours, they had collected, armed and organized 
23,000 Emigrants, the greateſt;part of them men of 
family, all inſpired with a zealous deſire of flying to 
the defence of their Sovereign, and of breaking his 
chains; ſo little were they ſupported in their deſigns 
of penetrating into the kingdom, at the head of theſe 
faithful nobles, the flower of the nation, that, on 
the contrary, a thouſand difficulties were ſtarted ; 
the ſmalleſt aſſemblage of an armed force forbid- 
den; all their movements obſtructed ; and the only 
anſwer to their reiterated expoſtulations was, that 
they ſhould wait and TEMPORIZE. 

Thus were whole years waſted away, when not 
one moment ſhould have been loſt. It is thus that 
the project miſcarried of invading Alſace, and of 
eſtabliſhing the centre of the counter- revolution in 
that province, ſo eaſy then in its execution; it is 
thus that the French Princes were deprived of the 
poſſibility of being joined by many corps of troops 
of the line, fully diſpoſed to rally round the royal 
ſtandard. 

It muſt be acknowledged, however, that the un- 
happy and ever-timorous Monarch, allured by the 
moſt deceitful illuſions, and the ſport of the moſt 
pernicious counſels, connived, or ſeemed to connive 
at the inactivity which haſtened his ruin. Either 
from conſtraint or credulity, he obſtructed or coun- 
teracted whatever might have ſaved him. He even 
appeared fearful of being ſuccoured : but he was a 
captive, under the knife of ruffians; ſometimes 
frightened, and ſometimes miſled. Was it not ob- 
vious that it became neceſſary to force his repug- 
nance, and to ſerve him againſt his will ? | 


After that firſt period, which may be called the 2dPeriod. 
period of procraſtination, the fadtious themſelves The War. 


compelled the foreign powers to have recourſe to 
action : for they perceived, that they were in * 
D 2 0 


What 
Plan 
ſhould 
have been 
purſued, 
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of a war in order to accompliſh the deſtruction of 
royalty; to give occupation to the irreſolute, and 
to fire them with enthuſiaſm; to break off all exter- 
nal connections, in order more eafily to deceive the 
people thus infulated, and to animate them more 
and more againſt Kings. They endeavoured to 

rſuade them, that their only ſafety was in a 
Republic, and thus acquired the means of tyranniſing 
over them, by inſtilling into their minds the flatter- 
ing idea, that the exerciſe of ſovereignty originated 
in themſelves. The chiefs of the democratic party 
found in the war the certain means of conſolidating 
their power, of having immenſe armies at their 
command, and of imbruing with impunity, their 
ſacrilegious hands in the blood of their Sovereign. 
War offered them the opportunity of eſtabliſhing a 
revolutionary government, of exerciſing abſolute 
power, of ſeizing upon every ſpecies of property, of 
facrificing all their antagoniſts, and of making a 
whole nation crouch under the yoke of terror. 

Thus they had as many reaſons for declaring war, 
as the Powers formerly had for anticipating them. 
And though it appeared to be the height of mad- 
nels to provoke and inſult all Europe, when their 
edifice was tottering on all ſides; to challenge diſ- 
ciplined troops, when they had only raw ſoldiers, 
without Officers and Generals, to oppoſe them; to 
fupply fix grand armies, when they had not a fix- 
pence in the Treaſury, yet the event has proved 
that they were but too well grounded in their dia- 
bolical policy. 

But how has this war been carried on? How 
was it planned? — How executed? — And what 
were its motives ? Let us briefly examine theſe 
ſeveral points. 

Tux PLAN to be purſued in a war, which may 
be called a war of opinion, was to join perfuaſion to 
force ; to enlighten with arguments thoſe we were 

to 


3 
to fight with weapons; to ſubdue the public mind 
by dint of perſuaſion, as well as to conquer cities 
by force of arms; to put all loyal Frenchmen, com- 
manded by their Princes, in the van-of the armies, 
in order to bring over to their cauſe all the well. 
affected among the French troops of the line; to 
have proclamations, iſſued by the French Princes, 
that they would not reject the weak and the de- 
luded, who ſhould return to a ſenſe of their duty; 
to take a ſeaſonable advantage of all the party diſ- 
ſenſions, in order to detach the leſs obdurate; to 
ſpare no expence in getting uſeful intelligence from 
the interior; to ſupport, by all poſſible means, the 
commotions in favour of royalty which had already 
burſt forth in the ſouthern and weſtern parts of the 
kingdom. Thus to oppoſe France to France, in 
order to fave it; and to become the auxiliaries of 
the faithful part of the natjon, rather than the ene- 
mies of the whole kingdom. | 
It became neceſſary alſo, in ſupport of this plan, 
to have the cauſe of Royalty countenanced and re- 
ſpected; conſequently to protect and to concentrate 
its firmeſt adherents; to encourage its timid parti- 
zans; to honour and aſſiſt its ſuffering victims; to 
favour and ſuccour its zealous defenders; with 
open arms to receive its new proſelytes, and to 
guard them from all danger. In ſhort, to ſhew to 
the univerſe, that every man devoted to his duty 
and his King, was ſure to meet with encouragement 
and protection. | 
If ſuch a plan had been adopted, how much blood 
would have been ſpared! — How many millions 
might have been ſaved, if the twentieth part of what 
has been ſacrificed to the vain project of ſubduing 
a warlike nation of twenty-ſeven millions of people, 
had been applied to the ſupport and encouragement 
ef the good cauſe ! | b 
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But either no regular plan has been followed, or 

a. quite different one adopted; not one inſtructive 
pamphlet has been circulated through the kingdom ; 
no attractives held out; no arts of perſuaſion uſed 
with dexterity and adroitneſs. The ſupporters of 
the good cauſe were not encouraged by any prof- 
fers of favour ; while the favourers of the pernici- 
ous doctrines were emboldened by indecorous and 
degrading attentions. We have ſeen ſome Courts 
—(will poſterity believe it?) give a more flattering 
reception to the emiſſaries of the regicides, than to 
the defenders of royalty ! Other nations indeed, and 
the Engliſh particularly, have been more generous 
and benevolent towards the Emigrants; but many 


others have ſhewn quite different diſpoſitions : there 


are ſome, who not only refuſe an aſylum to thoſe 
unhappy wanderers, but even forbid them to ſet 
foot on their territories *. The body of the French 
nobility, aſſembled under the banners of their 
Princes, inſtead of being rendered uſeſul, and ſup- 
plied with all the requiſites for acting vigorouſly, 
was enervated, and divided into three remote divi- 
Hons; neglected and unnoticed, without artillery, 
without money, and often without proviſions. In- 
dividuals were obliged to come forward with their 
property, and to ſacrifice their fortunes in the cauſe 


of 


i 

* We ſhall ſuppreſs the particulars of the inhuman treatment 
which the French have experienced from ſeveral Courts, where 
they naturally had a right to look up for ſuccour and protec- 
tion: it muſt be acknowledged, however, that the Emigrants 
cannot be wholly exculpated; as, where they ſhould have mu- 
tually ſupported, they often excited little animoſities and diſ- 
treſſed each other: ſame of them, however, ſuffered with a 
noble and becoming fortitude, the unremitted rigour of their 
deſtiny. Beſides, it was not the individual, but their ſituation, 
and the cauſe for which they were perſecuted, that ought to have 
been conſidered They were faithful to their King; they 
were untortunate : the voice of humanity and true policy ſpoke 
ro all Courts of Europe in their favour, and yet—! 


l 

of Sovereigns. At laſt, the ſtrange eagerneſs mani- 
feſted in ordering the diſbanding of this army of 
the French nobility, -was a convincing proof ot the 
unaccountable reluctance ſhewn by the combined 
Powers, to N a body of men from which 
they might have erived 10 many bgnal advan- 
tages“. 

Such impolitic principles were not calculated to 
inſpire confidence, or to multiply counter revolu- 
tionary movements. There followed, however, 
ſeveral of importance; but they and their authors 
were miſerably cruſhed for want of ſupport. The 
brave Lyonneſe, .whoſe anti- republican inſurrection 


ny might have determined all the fouthern provinces to 
Ie follow their example, have been ſhametully aban- 
fe doned, and wantonly ſacrificed. The loyal inhabi- 
ſet tants of La Vendée, who dared ſolemnly to ſet up, 
ch in the weſtern departments, the ſtandard of religion 
eir with that of royalty, performed prodigies of valour 
p- for two ſucceſſive years, before they received any 
ly, aſſiſtance. Every town, that voluntarily opened its 
vi- gates to the confederates, has been abandoned; and, 
ry, by its melancholy deſtiny, has afforded a warning to 
n- others, not to imitate its fatal example. How many 
eir traits, like theſe, ſeem to whiſper to the well. af. 
iſe fected, that they had nothing to expect; and to the 
of wicked, that they might dare every thing! . © 
In the meanwhile, how many favourable oppor- 
ent tunities offered themſelves to change the public diſ- 
1 poſition and to form leagues of religion, reaſon and 
1 humanity, which would bave proved more numer- 
. ous 
liſ- | 
Na The ſervices rendered by the ſmall corps under the com- 
eir mand of the Prince de Conde, and the ſeveral regiments of 
on, Emigrants. which ſome of the combined Powers have employed, 
ave | either to form the van of theirarmies when they advanced, or 
ey the rear in their retrograde movements, are convincing proofs of 
ke what might have been expected from them, bad they been 


united under their own proper banners, 
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| ous than thoſe of impiety, plunder and cruelty ! 


Have any ſuch means been tried? Have thoſe, who 
might have pointed them out, been conſulted ? 


Have their proffered plans ever been conſidered and 


diſcuſſed ? | 

The only aim of the coaleſced Powers was to 
conquer, when it was evident, that by conquering 
they would not ſubdue. Their only effort was 
directed to military operations, in which they could 
agree no better than in their political views. There 
was neither union in their projects, uniformity in 
their ideas, or a general direction to the ſame point. 
Thus much may be ſaid of the general plans of the 
war: let us now ſee how they were executed. 

The meaſures to be purſued againſt a revolted, 
agitated, and convulſed nation, ought naturally to 
have been thoſe which were attended with the 
molt terrific appearances. It was a general opinion, 
that terror alone could deſtroy what had been ef- 
fected by terror. It required a bold, rapid and 
commanding movement ; a movement immediately 
directed to the center of the revolution. It was, 


therefore, neceſſary to march ſtraight to the 
Capital “. 


The Plan This ſeems to have been the intention; but after 


having ſurmounted the firſt difficulties; after having 
penetrated beyond the defenſive lines of the princi- 
pal frontier towns, when the combined army, com- 
manded by one of the firſt Generals of Europe, was 
but forty-five leagues from Paris; when the hearts 
of the rebels were already {truck with terror and 
diſmay; when the chiefs of the factious had no 

1 75 | other 


* How much ſoever this project has been, and may ſtill be 


' ridiculed, it is nevertkeleis very notorious, that the plan was 


then not only intended, but practicable. The idea of conquer- 
ing France is, indeed, Cervantict; but the great object would 
have been to march to Paris, and to cruſh rebellion in its very 
focus. TRxANSLATOR's Noth. 
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other object in view but to avert their impending 
puniſhment : all at once, and, by a fatality which 
to this moment is as incomprebenhble as it was fatal 
to the cauſe of humanity, it made a ſpontaneous fe- 
trograde movement before inferior forces, and thus 
afforded to the Republicans an eaſy and uncontefled 
triumph. This retreat pronounced the death war- 
rant of the unfortunate Monarch, and deſtroyed, in 
one day, the well-grounded expectation of finiſhing 
the war in one Campaign. f 


paign, which in 1792 had been effected in a fortnight, “S. 
ad been ſuppoſed too eaſy to be glorious; it was 

thought advileable in 1793, aſter having retaken the 
Low Countries with the ſame rapidity with which 
they had been conquered, to attack the fiontier of 
France, covered with ſo many impregnable ſor. 
treſſes, that it has received the appellation of the 
Iron. frontier: and after having acknowledged the 
impoſſibility of taking Lille and Douay, the real 
bulwarks of Flanders; after having waſted almoſt 
the whole campaign in taking the camp of Famars, 
Valenciennes, and ſome ſecond-rate places; after 


having been at the Camp of Cæſar, in a poſition of 


taking Cambray, which, with its gates, would have 
opened the way into the kingdom, the Allies were 
wavering, when nothing could have ſtopt their 
progreſs ; all the benefits of a ſucceſs, which would 
have been deciſive, were thrown away by the vain 
and unprofitable attempt on Dunkirk; and thus the 
expectations of the campaign were finally defeated 
in their fruitleſs attack of the ſmall town of Mau- 
beuge. 3 

Whilſt the army in Flanders, under the command 
of Prince Cobourg, experienced, after unavailing 


victories, theſe fatal and incredible viciſſitudes of 


fortune; that of Alſace, commanded by General 
Wurmſer, 


That which followed was differently planned: Second 
and as if the entrance into France through Cham-Cam- 


C18 ) 


Wurmſer, underwent the ſame unhappy fate. This 
General bad entered Alface, forced in one day the 
famous lines of Weiſſembourg, and diſperſed the 
Republican army. He had taken Lauterbourg, 
Haguenau, Fort-Louis, and was only three leagues 
from Straſbourg; when all at once, ſtruck with an 


unaccountable lethargy, he remained a whole month 


in inaQtivity ; ſuffered himſelf to be harraſſed dur- 
ing another month by continual attacks, and ex- 
hauſted by inceſſant fatigue, was forced from the 
formidable lines of the Motter, in ſpite of the in- 
trepid reſiſtance of the little army of Emigrants, 


who, proud of their chiefs, and detying the ſuperi- 


ority of numbers, faced inevitable death under the 
banners of three generations of heroes, whoſe names 
are ſynonimous with valour and glory. The Auſ- 
trians, not leſs valiant, but obliged to retreat, gave 
up to the barbarous fury of an implacable enemy 
all the towns which had opened their gates at their 
approach. It required all the ſkilful conduct of 
the Prince of Brunſwick to enable them to effect 


their retreat, leaving the Palatinate and part of 


Third 


Cam- 


paign. 


Germany a prey to the moſt ſhocking devaſtation. 
Such was the melancholy concluſion of the cam- 
paign of 1793. | | 

It was much worſe the following year; though 
the beginning was again ſo favourable as to induce 
the hope, that what was attempted in 1792 might 
be executed in 1794. The young Emperor, after 
taking Landrecy, at the head of numerous armies 
which his preſence inſpired with the moſt ardent 
zeal, found himſelf, in the month of May, in the 
identical ſituation which the Duke of Brunſwick, 


two years before, could only ſecure in September. 


Like him, aſter having defeated all tboſe who op- 


poſed him, he found himſelf within forty-five leagues 
of Paris; like him, he had in bis route no towns to 
beſiege, no ſtrong holds to ſtorm, no difficult poſts 

to 
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to carry; like him, be had troops enough to detach 
a ſufficient number for covering the fortified towns 
he left behind; like him, he could after a march of 
eight or ten days arrive with his victorious armies 
at the central point, when he might have-given 
laws to France, and peace to Europe ; —but, like 
him, he ſuffered the precious moment to elapſe 
which would have led him to immortal glory. | 
He was firſt perſuaded that it was neceſſary to 
turn his arms to the defence of his own frontiers, 
which the French had then no other view in attack- 
ing but to create this important diverſion ; and af- 
terwards, that the intereſts of the Empire required 
his immediate preſence. Had he been better ad- 
viſed, he would have perceived that it was at Paris 
only that he could recover what he might have loſt 
in Flanders; that it was at Paris he could more 
eaſily obtain the indemnities he had a right to ex- 
pe aſter having re-eſtabliſhed the monarchy; and 
that every ſubordinate intereſt muſt yield to the 
grand object of purſuing his march to Paris. If 
theſe conſiderations had been maturely weighed; if 
inſtead of complying with the reſtleſs and dark 
policy of the Court of Vienna, which infuſed miſ- 
truſt, or of following the old military routine of tac- 
tics obſtinately purſued in a war which had no re- 
ſemblance with any former, he had conſulted his 
noble ardour alone, and precipitated rather than 
changed his march; if he had oppoſed boldneſs to 
boldneſs, and excited terror at the moment when he 
ſeemed to follow its impulſe, what glory might he 
not have acquired! What have they not to re- 
proach + Way ci who, from falſe prudence, made 
him abandon the road to glory, and withered, by 
their chilly breath, the laurels he was beginning to 
reap.—Of what moment is it not for Princes to be 
well adviſed! Fame FIIES FROM THEM THE IN» 
| © STANT 
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STANT THEY GIVE WAY TO PUSILLANIMOUS 
COUNSELS. 5 

The third retrograde movement made the cam- 
paign of 1794 miſcarry in the ſame manner as thoſe 
of 1792 and of 1793; the fate of the coalition 
being always to have its greateſt ſucceſſes followed 
by the moſt unaccountable retreats *, The ſame 
year that had witneſſed the ſignal victories of the 
combined Powers, and their progreſs in French 
Hainault, ſaw them make a precipitate retreat from 
all the Auſtrian Low-Countries ; and Belgium, con- 


quered in ten months by Pichegru, is ſtill amazed to 


find itſelf under the dominion of the Republic. 
Winter, formerly a time of reſt for the armies, 
did not afford the leaſt ſuſpenſion of diſaſters be- 
tween the preceding campaign and that which fol- 
lowed at the commencement of 1795. The marſhes 
of Holland, and the rivers which deſend its fron- 
tiers, could not preſerve it from the victorious inva- 
ſion of the French, who were fayoured by the ele- 
ments as much as by the diſpoſitions of a great part 
of the inhabitants. A moſt intenſe froſt, and the 
Anti-Stadholderian party facilitated their entrance 
into the heart of a country which hitherto had been 
deemed 1mpenetrable; fortune every where ſeconded 


the efforts of the enemy; the impregnable fortreſs of 


Luxemburgh ſurrendered to their perſeverance; and 
they extended their cpnqueſts into Germany ſo far 
that they were at length inſpired with the hope of 
realizing the ambitious project of making the courſe 
of the Rhine the boundary of the French empire; 
a project that would not long have appeared chime. 
rical, if the ſucceſſes of Clairfayr, in the latter part 


of the ſeaſon, had not given a ſudden check to their 


* Each ſucceding year, except 1795, recalls this well known 
verſe of Horace to our memory, 
Deſinit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperue. 
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rapid progreſs. This ſkilful General has forced 
them, after ſeveral defeats, to re-croſs the Rhine, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Mentz, to eyacuate Manheim and 
the Palatinate, and to retreat to the banks of the 
Moſelle : yet it is very remarkable, that thoſe armies 
which had been formerly diſcouraged by one diſaſter, 
which, after a ſingle defeat often diſperſed in all 
directions, and fled for ſeveral hundred miles, have, 
on this occaſion, ſuffered immenſe loſſes without diſ- 
banding, experienced repeated defeats without 
being diſpirited, and diſputed, at laſt, every inch of 
ground with ſo much obſtinate perſeverance, that 
their exhauſted conquerors have found themſelves 
compelled to grant them a ceſſation of hoſtilities ; 
a ceſlation which appears to bave been negotiated 
under the ſole mediation of the badneſs of the wea- 
ther, and the unparalleled fatigues of the reſpective 
armies. | 

The combined Powers experienced nothing but 
diſaſters in the South. Spain, obliged to evacuate 
the province it had expected to conquer, and driven 
back beyond the Pyrenees, could not prevent the 
Republicans from deſcending into its own Provinces; 
the terror of their arms reached as far as Madrid; 
and this Monarchy, formerly ſo imperious, thought 
itſelf reduced to the neceſſity of ſeeking its ſafety in 
the diſgrace of treating with the aſſaſſins of the head 
of its royal houſe. 

The Alps themſelves could not oppoſe a barrier 
to the too fortunate regicides; maſters of Savoy 
and the County of Nice; and having lately de- 
feated the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, they now 
threaten the Milaneſe and all Italy. 

England alone has obtained ſome real and import- 
ant advantages. Her NAvIES have rode triumphant 
on that element of which ſhe has ſo long maintained 
the undiſputed empire. Though England has 1n- 
curred immenſe expences; though her commerce, 

baving 
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baving covered the ocean with its numerous veſſels, 
muſt neceſſarily have experienced ſome loſſes; yet 
it is beyond all doubt, that from the number of 
French line of battle ſhips ſhe has either taken or 
deſtroyed; by the conqueſt of Corſica, and the 
moſt important of the Weſt- Indian Iſlands; by the 
acquiſition of all the French poſſeſſions in the Eaſt- 
Indies; and principally by the late capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Trincomale, the war has 
proved moſt beneficial to her; ſo that it has been 
very juſtly obſerved, that if from the beginning ſhe had 
marked out on the map every place which it was her in- 
tereſt and inclination to poſſeſs, ſhe would now find them 
all, with the exception of a very few, ſubjefted to her 
dominion. | | 
But it is notorious alſo, that how profitable ſo- 
ever thoſe ſucceſſes have been to the Engliſh nation, 
none have been obtained yet which might be deemed 
deciſive with reſpect to the general intereſt of the 
coalition; none which directly promoted the end 
propoſed. The expeditions on the coaſt of France 
have been as unſucceſsful as they were dilatory ; 
the terrible diſaſter at Quiberon has not been re- 
paired by the fruitleſs attempt to ſecure to Mons1sUR 
an opening into France by la Vendée; and this 
Prince, whoſe magnanimity was always counter- 
ated by his misfortunes, 1s returned to England, 
deſpairing ever to find an opportunity to ſignalize 
his valour “. 
We 


* Without venturing to give our ideas on the manner with 
which thoſe expeditions have been combined and executed; or 
on the projects of the ſame kind which may be ſtill in agitation, 
we may be allowed in general terms to obſerve: 

1. That ſuch attempts ought only to be made when there is 
a moral certainty of ſuc fs] becauſe, whenever they do not 
anſwer the end N they draw after them incalculable 
calamities. 

2. That 
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We do not pretend, in this curſory ſketch of 


Four ruinous, bloody, and uſeleſs campaigns, to de- 


cide how far misfortune and incapacity have in- 
fluenced each tranſaction; we only wiſh to enable 
the reader. to judge whether the plans that have 
been formed, and the ſteps that have been taken, 
were the beſt calculated to anſwer their end. WE 
ſhall now inveſtigate the ſame point with reſpe& to 
the 1NTENTIONS that were manifeſted. 


Io wuniTE in a general confederacy for the glori- Intenti- 
ous cauſe of juſtice and humanity ; to form an aſſo. ns that 


ciation for the great purpoſe of repreſſing the effects, n 


and preventing the conſequences of a peſtilential mani- 
doctrine, ſubverſive of all public peace; generouſly feſted. 


to aſſiſt, before it became too late, a Monarch 
wantonly 


2. That in order to inſure ſucceſs, it is neceſſary to obtain 
every local information from which the political effect of ſuch 
an expedition may be eſtimated, and conſequently not to reſt 
the whole dependance on military calculations. 

3- That for want of ſuch an information it may happen that 
troops might be ſent where pecuniary afliſtance was only re- 
quired ; and that reinforcements ſhould be given to ſmall armed 
parties which have ſufficient means to maintain themſelves in 
their inacceſfible faſtneſſes; but which are not ſtrong enough to 
march forward with a regular force, and to carrying on their 
operations to the very center of the enemy. 

4. That it is, however, in the very focus of the revolution 
that great effects may be operated, and that it is from that point 
that every movement ſuſceptible of becoming general muſt ori- 
ginate; every other collateral movement can only be ſecondary 
to this primary object. 

5. That as to the provinces, the only advantage to be ex- 
pected from that quarter, is to foment ſuch a diſpoſition as may 
concur with that of the capital; rather than to attempt to or- 
ganize, at a great expence, a reguler body of troops, to whom 
organization 1s neither neceflary nor convenient. 

H. In ſhort, that any effectual ſuccours that may be ſent, 
either to the Vendeens or the Chouans, require as much ſecrecx 
in their preparation, as promptitude in execution. As what 
is too early announced, or executed with too much tardinefs, 
can only occaſion the ruin of that party which is to be ſuc- 
coured. 
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wantonly oppreſſed, a Monarch whoſe exceſſive 
tenity, joined to a charaQteriſtic good- nature, muſt 
be his only reproach; to avenge, after his cruel 
death, the Majeſty of Kings, and teach nations that 
they cannot, with impunity, lead their Sovereign 
from reſtraint to infamy, and from infamy to the 
ſcaffold; to ſhield and protect the French nobility, 
| who were perlecuted, plundered and proſcribed, 
becauſe they would not encourage rebellion ; to 
preſerve the rights of property from a violation 
which had been eſtabliſhed as a principle; to pre- 
vent a great empire from tearing its vitals with its 
own hands; fincerely to defire the re-eſtabliſhment 
of order, and to defire nothing more—Great God ! 
How noble and honourable would ſuch intentions 
have been! How glorious for the Powers to have 
embraced this cauſe without any ſhade of a diſ- 
guiſed policy! How,conformable would ſuch. a de- 
ſign have been with their own intereſt | Would not 
this alone have been ſufficient to reclaim the people 
from their errors, and to rivet the reſpe& due to 
Sovereigns? How laudable had been views fo pure, 
ſo noble, ſo much deſerving the favour of Heaven, 
and veneration of the world ? They muſt have been 
attended with all the ſucceſs they deſerved. 

Miniſters of the coaleſced Powers! Were theſe 
the motives by which you were actuated in the 
counſels you gave to your Sovereigns? Was it round 
this grand and common intereſt that you rallied all 
the forces of Europe? Was it only, nay chiefly, to 
effectuate this great purpoſe, that the kingdom which 
carried in its boſom the peſtilential ſeeds of a general 
diſorganization, which it endeavoured to diſſeminate 
over the whole world, has been attacked and in- 
veſted on every fide? Anſwer— Anſwer this im- 
portant queſtion to the univerſe, truly alarmed at 
the fate you have prepared for it. 


We 
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We ſhall not heſitate to diſcloſe what no pains TIntenti, 
| Have been taken to conceal: a throne was to be re- ons that. 
_ eſtabliſhed, and its fall has diffuſed an apparent ſa-- 

tisfaction; an oſtentatious deſire was ſhewn of re.” y 
trieving, but ſoon was evinced the manifeſt purpoſe 
of diſmembering the empire; thoſe who announced 
themſelves as auxiliaries, ſoon behaved as invaders ; 
oppreſſion was to be oppoſed, and unbluſhing exam- 
ples of it were given; the world was ſcandalized by 
a ferocious rapacity, when it was of ſo much im- 
portance that it ſhould be edified by ſingular acts of 
Juſtice; and a war, which ought to have been a war 
of general intereſt, of honour aud generoſity, is 
become a war of aggrandizement, ſeltſhneſs, and 
illiberal views. | 

We cannot be accuſed of exaggerating what we 

ſhould wiſh to palliate ; or of arraigning, by raſh 
ſuppoſitions, the various intentions of the cabinets 
of Europe: we only ſpeak of appearances : of ap- 
pearances that have manifeſted themſelves to every 4 
underſtanding by facts of public notoriety ; firſt, 5 
by equivocal proclamations, whtvſe ever-varying 
complexion betrayed a purpoſe very different from 
their oſtenſible ſpirit; and where the words of 
pledge and indemnity but tiaperfealy veiled more 
extended views; afterwards, by the taking of 
Valenciennes in the name of the Emperor, and by 
the union of Corſica to the Britiſh Empire, which, ; 
in whatever manner it was effected, has rendered 5 
the difintereſtedneſs of England as ſuſpicious as 
that of the other Powers. 
Hence aroſe, among the wavering and undecid- 
ed, the dread of truſting to invitations which might 
prove perfidious, and of declaring themſelves with- 
out knowing for what purpoſe, or in whoſe favor: 
hence, the mutual diſtruſt among the combined 
Powers, the miſunderſtanding among their reſpective 
Generals, and the want of harmony in their military 
operations: hence the exaſperation of a numerous 
E | people 
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may be 
expected, 
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people driven to an exceſs of an unexampled turbu- 
lency, elefrified by the idea of having at once their 
country, their poſſeſſions, and their liberties + to de- 
fend: hence the exertion of the greateſt energies 
in the midſt of a total decay; their pertinacity in 
attacks; their preſumption in viQory, and their 
undaunted perſeverance in defeat : hence, by a con- 
ſequence, which for having been unforeſeen is not 
the leſs obvious, that ſucceſſion of diſaſters which 
have aſtoniſhed the world; thoſe continual advan- 
tages gained by diſorderly over the beſt diſciplined, 
ar mies: hence, Kingdoms ſtript of their own poſ- 
ſeſſions, that only dreamt of the ſubjection of other 
countries: hence, as the laſt reſult, an humiliating 
diſcouragement ſucceeding a contemptuous arro- 
gance, faithleſs defections, ſeparate treaties, and 
the diſſolution of that wiſe contederacy which a ge- 
neral intereſt, in preference to all other private 
views, ſhould have cemented and conſolidated 
among all the Powers of Europe. 

Let us draw a veil over the too fatal conſequences, 
of plans, badly conceived, and operations worſe 
executed; of intentions, if not diſhoneſt, at leaſt 
ill underſtood, To finiſh the ſketch, which from 
the importance of the ſubject is far above our pow- 
ers to delineate in its true colours, let us conſider 
what the actual ſtate of affairs ſeems to require for 
the preſent, and allows us to hope for the future. 

Is IT THEN POSSIBLE that, in ſo ſhort a time, all 
the Powers ſhould have ſubmitted to a faction 
the avowed and declared enemy of all crowned 
heads? Shall it be recorded in the Aunals of 
Mankind, that the moſt powerful Sovereigns of 
Europe, baving ſucceſſively deſerted the grand and 
juſt cauſe for which they coaleſced, have, at laſt, 
made a tame compromiſe with factious regicides !— 
While the world beholds the dreadful experiment 
of a ſyſtem deſtructive of all property, religion and 
ſocial order, ſhall we ſee this very ſyſtem ſanctioned. 


acknowledged, aud conſecrated by the authority 0 = 
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theſe Powers, whoſe very exiſtence depends on its 
overthrow ?—Every appearance portends this awful 
concluſion of the moſt horrid tragedy that has ever 
been performed on the ſtage of human life. 

We do not pretend to ſcrutinize the ſecrets of 
Cabinets: But when we conſider that the King of 
Pruſſia, yielding to the wiſhes of his ſubje&s, has 
haſtened the concluſion of a ſeparate peace ; when 
the Bourbon Prince, who reigns in Spain, could 
deſert the coalition, whilſt ſo many ſacred motives 
ſhoulc have induced him to be at the head of it; 
when ſeveral Italian States, in conſideration of their 
weakneſs, have thought themſelves compelled to fol- 
low the ſame example; when already ſeveral Mem- 
bers of the Germanic body have been influenced 
through tear, and that all the others are inclined to 
yield to an imaginary and exaggerated neceſſity; 
and laſtly, when the Emperor . himſelf ſeems diſcou- 
raged; and that the prevailing ſentiments of 
Vienna, which are even manifeſted in bis armies, 
appear to diſſuade this Monarch from purſuing the 
war, though it is to him the daughter of the Cæſars 
cries for the vengeance of her noble blood: ho- 
many reaſons are there not for apptehending that 
ſoon, be the conſequences what they may, the con- 
cluſion of this unfortunate war will be precipitated , 
a war, which it would have been much better never 
to have undertaken, than to deſiſt from it before 
the end propoſed had been attained, And Eng- 
land !..... England, if ſhe remains alone“ in the 
midſt of this general wreck of political principles 
and revolutions; England, having then for its ſup-— 
port nothing but the goodneſs of 1s cauſe, the energy 
of its chara&er, aud the deranged circumſtances of 
its enemy; what will it, what ſhould it determine: 

E 2 N This 


* Alone, is ſaying too much; for the illuſtrious Catharine 
will, certainly, never vary nor flacken in her principles: but, 
unfortunately, it is not within her reach to a as etticaciouſly 
as it is her inclination to do. 
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This will be, and already is, the object of the 
moſt intereſting debates of her Parliament ; this 
queſtion will be agitated by the moſt ſkilful, the 
moſt enlightened, and the moſt eloquent of its mem- 


bers; this is what fixes the attention of the world, 


and what will determine the fate, tranquillity and 
glory of the Britiſh empire, at the ſame time that 


it decides the deſtiny of Europe. 


Whilſt the queſtion, however, of a ſubject fo im- 
portant in itſelf, ſo vaſt in its conſequences, and ſo 
much deſerving the moſt ſerious conſideration, is 
agitating; the Engliſh, who though leſs frivolous 
than other nations, are not, as a people leſs incon- 
fiderate, call loudly for a ſpeedy peace; they de- 
mand it with a tumultuous impatience, and forget 
themſelves ſo far as to inſult the beſt of Kings; 
they are clamorous for peace without confidering 
whether it be attainable; how it 1s to be pro- 
cured, and how laſting it would be if it were at 
this moment concluded. 

The oppoſition derive their moſt popular argu- 
ments from this popular out- cry; they give it addi- 
tional fuel by their ſpeeches, and increafe the flame 
by imputing to the war alone the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions. The Miniftry, haraſſed by this growing 
evil of popular clamour ; and thinking it prudent 
perhaps to imitate the ſailor who furls bis ſails at 
the approach of the hurricane, ſeem now to aban- 
don a part of their original intentions. They no 
longer inſinuate that their object is to re-eſtabliſh 
the Bourbon family and the French Monarchy ; 
they ſhew themſelves diſpoſed to treat with the pre- 
ſent Government in France, as ſoon as reaſonable 


terms may be expected. The new fabricated con- 


ſtitutional code ſeems to them conſtructed on more 
moderate and regular principles than its ephemeral 
predecellors, and they look upon its eſtabliſhment 


as 
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as a kind of improvement in the preſent ſtate of 


things. 
To overturn arguments founded on this pretend- 
ed amelioration, the oppoſition are compelled to 


- avow ſome ſuſpicion, at leaſt, of the permanency 


of the newly adopted conſtitution ; ſo that in this 
field of oratorical warfare, the face of the combat 
appears to the ſpectator totally changed. The 
partiſans of the modern doctrine muſt be driven to 
the neceſſity of condemning the effects of thoſe 
opinions which, 1n other circumſtances, they would 
have extolled ; and the advocates for Government 
are obliged, in appearance, to approve what they 
deſpiſe, and what their true principles proſcribe. 
This is the conſequence of that dereliction of for- 
mer opinions which both ſides have manifeſted. 
For, on the one hand, to raiſe the hope of a 


ſolid and permanent peace on the new conſtitution, 


is to ſuppoſe the conſtitution itſelf to be ſolid and 

rmanent, or at leaſt ſuſceptible of ſtability .. . , 
To acknowledge the practicability of entering into 
a negoclation, founded upon that conſtitution, is 


to ſuppole that that conſtitution is deſerving of con- 


fidence . . . , To ſay, that As ſoon as it had been 
accepted and put in activity with the acquieſ- 
cence of the nation, it wauld no longer contain 
in its form and principles any obſtacles to negoci- 


ation,“ is to confeſs that its form and principles 


contain nothing incompatible with the tranquillity 
of nations; nothing offenſiye to other powers ; no- 
thing that leaves room for appreheaſion that a go» 
vernment, eſtabliſhed upon {ſuch baſis, might be of 
the moſt dangerous conſequences to other nations ; 
nothing which ought to campel them to oppole the 
ſucceſy and eſtabliſhment of fa cqntagious an ex- 
ample . . . . We are not in a ſituation, we mult con- 
feſs, to conceive how thoſe, who bad inveighed 
with ſo much vehemence and argumentative force 


| againſt 


: „ : 
againſt the pretended French Republic, can have 
- been induced to allume, at this moment, ſo differ- 
ent a tone, and how they can find no longer any 
objections to a reconciliation with the ſame Repub. 
lic, though ſtill conſtituted on the fame principles, 
ſtill governed by the ſame men? 

On the other hand, thoſe who, as the oppoſition, 
are driven to the neceſlity of receding from their 
own opinions, in the ſame proportion as the Mini- 
ſtry ſcem to be leſs diſtant from tbem, are now 
obliged to maintain that the new conſtitution has 
not altered the former fituation of affairs with re- 
ſpect to France, and that the general cauſe bas 
derived no advantage from it. Purſuing now a con- 
trary tract, they call forth all the powers of elo- 
quence to prove, that the new conſtitution cannot 
claim any ſuperio1ity over thoſe that preceded it on 
the ſhort flage of their exiſtence ; that the princi- 
ple of equality ſtill being its leading feature, it 
cannot be viewed in a more favorable light than 
the others ; that it is founded on the ſame baſis, 
aiming at the ſame point; that its permanency is as 
dubious; and that this monſtrous production, be- 
gotten like the others in the hour of public effer- 
veſcence, will be annihilated in another moment of 
tumult and commotion. © 

Nothing appears to be left for gy TI WY but 
to ſee what a degree of conſiſtency the new govern- 
ment will aſſume; therefore, on one ſide, they will 
maintain that its ſtability is ſufficĩienthy authenti- 
cated; on the other, that it requires time and expe- 
rience to judge whether ſo compicntes a machine 
can regu! |arly proceed, 

But is it then ſo difficult to prognoſiicate the pro- 
bable deſtiny of 1 amphibious conſtitution, the 
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the authors of its birth have already violated 3 
of that mixt democracy faintly ſuſpended between 


oligarchy and ochlocracy ? Is it even neceſſary to 
analyſe its elements in order to foretel its impend- 


Ing fate? Cannot our judgment of it be derived 


from the opinion that is entertained of ifs authors 
and of thoſe who are to be entrufted with its ad- 
miniſtration? Is it not more than ' probable that 
theſe unmaſked aceomplices of the ferocious Ro- 
berſpierre, theſe mercileſs oppreſſors, abhorred by 
the people whoſe blood they lately cauſed to flow 
in torrents, will ſoon be precipitated from that 
high ſtation in which they have fixed themſelves by 
cruelty and violence; and that in their inevitable 
fall will be involved the deſtruction of their mon- 


ſtrous fabric and its incoherent appendages ? 


We ſhall not, for the preſent, proceed any far- 


ther in the inveſtigation of ſeveral other ar- 


; guments 

A very remarkable inſtance of that violation may be found 
in what the legiſlative body have done at the very beginning of 
their ſittings, with reſpect to the choice of thoſe judges and 
adminiſtrators which had not been appointed either by the 
primary or electoral aſſemblies, The ſhortneſs of the fatal pe- 
riod fixed for the operations of thoſe aſſemblies did not allow 
them time ſufficient for electing the third part of their judges 
and adminiſtrators, The legiſlative body, deliberating on the 
means of ſupplying this deficiency, have given to the members 
nf the Directory the appointment of the two other thirds; a 


right which, according to the letter of the conſtitution, ſolely 


belonged to the popular elections. 


They have likewiſe given to the Directory the choice of the 
municipal officers, till tue month of Germinal ; in open violation of 


the conſtitutional law which allotted this choice to the electo- 


ral aſſemblies. 

We ſee therefore the conſtitution already violated in two 
very eflential points, and the people deprived of ſome of their 
moſt important privileges, which had been infured to them by 
that very conſtitution, 

The forced loan may be likewiſe looked upon as another 
tranſgreſſion of the ſame kind; for it impoſes on certain indi- 
viduals only a public burden, which the conſtitution expreſsly 
ordered to be divided among all the citizens, 
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guments which derive their force from the v 
conſtruction of the conſtitutional code, and which 
demonſtrate that it is utterly impoſſible that ſuch 
a government ſhould ſubſiſt for any length of time. 

We ſhall venture to give our ideas on the two 


important queſtions which, at this moment, agitate 
the public annd. 


I. Whether peace can be concluded at preſent ? 


2. What meaſures are to be purſued, in order to 
obtain a ng and permgnent peace ? 
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CHAP. IL 


Can peace be concluded at preſent ? 


Ltr us begin by fixing the meaning of the What is 
word.—What is peace? According to the moſt Peace? 


celebrated politicians, it is defined a negeciation be- 
#ween 1wo belligerent Powers io terminate and remove 
the cauſes of the war. Every part of this definition 
is eſſential and remarkable. 

If there be no negociation, but only a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities ; it is an armiſtice, like that which has 
been agreed upon between the armies, and not a 
peace. 

If the negociation is not concluded by the ſame au- 
thorities which had declared the war, the declara- 
tion is not revoked, and it is not a peace. 

If the principal cauſes of the war are not re- 
moved, its termination is not arrived, and it is not 
à peace. 

And, if the duration of the agreement is limited 
it cannot be conſidered as permanent; it is but a 
truce, and not a peace. 

Now, in the preſent caſe, no negociation what- 
ever could poſſeſs any of theſe diſtiuguiſhing char- 
acters of a real peace. 

There is no poſſibility of coming to an agree- 
ment, becauſe on neither ſide is there the inclina- 

fon. 

No recall of the declaration of war, ſince the 
W whence it iſſued exiſts no more, and has 
Rot been legally replaced. | 1 

0 


Neither 
England 
nor 
France 
wiſh for 
Peace. 
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No extinction of the principal cauſes of the war, 
ſince the ſeat of the infection and the danger of the 
example would not be removed. 

No appearance of permanency in the determi- 
nations of an unſettled government, whoſe downfall 
its very founders ſeem to prognoſticate“. 

Let us confine ourſelves to the moſt deciſive 
points, and demonſtrate, 

1. That neither England nor France, bave at pre- 
ſent, any inclination to negociate, 

2. That if they really had, nothing that would 
-be ſettled between them could be of any duration, 
and - deſerve the qualification of PERMANENCY, 
which is the diſtinctive character of all treaties. 

NEITHER OF THE POWERS HAS ANY DBSIRK FOR 
PEACE, That no falſe conſtruction may be given to 
our meaning by the interpretation of the miſinform- 
ed, who, in almoſt all controverſies, occaſion the 
diverſity of opinions; it becomes neceflary to 
obſerve that what may be called the 7 or defire 
of England; the will of France, is not what ap- 
pears the inclination of the multitude. The peo- 
ple are without doubt always eager to ſee a termi- 
nation of the war; becauſe as ſoon as they ſuffer 
they are impatient to change their ſituation. But 
it belongs to their rulers and their guides; it belongs 
to the guardians of their honor and intereſt, to 
judge for the conveniency and to watch for the op- 
portunity. Therefore, whatever we ſhall maintain 
to be, or not to be the will of England or of France, 
muſt be referred to the wiſdo mthat guides the one, 
and the delirium that impels the other. After this 
poſition, I ſhall aſk, why, in the preſent ſtate of | 
affairs, England ſhould with for peace ? 

It 


* See the ſpeeches of Tallien, Louvet and Bentabole, in the 
22d No, of Mr, Peltier's Tableau de Þ Europe, page 378. 
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Is it becanſe ſhe has not attained the end for Why 
which ſhe took up arms, that ſhe ſhould refuſe EI 1 
take one ſtep more towards the attainment of thei? for 


deſired ſucceſs ?—lt would be au abſurdity to Peace ? 


ſuppoſe it. 

ls it becauſe her preſent fituation is not yet com- 

manding enough for negociating, that ſhe ſhould 

not, the better to dictate her own terms, endeavour 

10 improve it {——Nothing would be more Lmpo- 
tic. 

ls it becauſe the - ſubjection of Holland and the 

88 of the Low- Countries to the empire of her 
rival deſtroy the political equilibriuni,” attack her 
proſperity and threaten her ſafety, that ſhe' ſhould 
deſiſt trom purſuing the means of remec.ying this 
double calamity ?——This would be a total diſre- 
gard for her deareſt intereſts. ' 
ls it in conſideration of the loſſes ſuſtained by her 
eommerce that England ſhould conclude a precipi- 
tate peace? But where is the nation whoſe com- 
merce is more flouriſhing? Does ſhe not, in the 
midſt of war, and the rnerhable loſſes ſhe has ſuffer- 
ed, rank the firſt of all her — in the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of her trade: 
| Should England yield, from the exhauſtion of 
ber reſources : But are not thoſe of her enemy, 
from her own confeſſion, exhauſted and almoſt 
annihilated? * 
Can deſpair drive England to the abandonment 
of her reſolutions? But will her honor, will 
her national character, will the maintenance of her 
pollzies! importance juſtify ſuch a ſtep ? 

Will the Englith government be influenced by a 
motive {till more itriking and impreſſive, the dear- 
neſs of bread and the fear of entailing on the nation 
a ſcarcity of proviſions, partly, it muſt be confeſſed, 
occationed by the war? But will a bad peace 
_ as a preſervative againſt a general * 

Wi 


Wb 
# ſhould 
France 
wih for 
Peace? 
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will it re- aſſure us againſt any monopoly which 
may be ſuppoſed to exiſt? Will it, as it were by 
fome cabaliſtical power, open thoſe ſources which a 
general devaſtation has totally dried up? Suppoſing 
even, that the Engliſh commerce, freed from the 
impediments occaſioned by the war, ſhould' gain 
an eaſy ſuperiority over the competition of other 
countries, whoſe neceſſities, being more urgent, 
would hold out a greater lure for importation, and 
whoſe tranſports would be equally favoured by a 
general peace; could diſtant countries afford an 
early and ſufhcient ſupply? And whence could 


that be procured, which no where does exiſt— 


plenty and abundance. 

Ta ſuppoſe, therefore, that the Britiſh govern- 
ment wiſhes for an immediate peace, is to ſuppoſe 
that it ſhews neither conſiſtency in its principles, 
nor wiſdom in its policy; that it does not watch 
over 1ts real intereſts with true ſagacity, nor avails 
itſelf of the ſuperiority of its commerce ; that it 
is neither attentive to the exhauſted ſtate of France, 
jealous of its political importance, or well-informed 

on the general ftate of proviſions. 

We are far from intimating ſo unjuſt, ſo i injurious 
a ſuppoſition, and without explaining further what 
we have but indirectly inſinuated, we do not heſitate 
boldly to aſſert, that what is incompatible with the 
intereſt, is contrary to the wiſhes of England. 
But ſhould even England be inclined to peace, half 
the difficulty would only be removed, as long as 


there is room for preſuming that France is not actu- 


ated by the ſame deſire. 

For what inducement 1s there to ſuppoſe that 
France 1s really delirous of peace ? 

Is our reliance founded upon a few popular 
clamours in the Capital, or upon a few petitions 
from the Provinces, that ſeem to expreſs ſuch a 

wih? 
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wiſh ?—We have already obſerved that the will of 
a nation, and the reſolutions of its government, do 
not depend on theſe vague emiſſions of the defires 
of a wavering multitude. Beſides, enquire of thoſe 
who have lived among the French fince the revolu- 
tion, and particularly at Paris, whether the public 
attention is much attracted by politics, by the war, 
or by their relative ſituation with foreign powers: 
they will tell you, that thofe queſtions are ſcarcely 
ever agitated, and that except in thoſe moments, 
when the intelligence of ſome great event gives an 
electrical ſhock to the public mind, their external 
concerns ſeem to form but a ſmall part of their 
folicitude. What paſles on the banks of the Seine 
engroſſes too much of their thoughts to ſuffer the 
operations on the banks of the Rhine to occupy 
much of their attention. Can it excite any ſur- 
prize, that what touches them ſo nearly, ſhould 
affect them molt ſenſibly ? Tumultuary commotions, 
complicated plots, the rapid viciflitudes of divers 
factions, which rule by turns, and by turns arrogate 
to themſelves the right of oppreſſing the nation, 
are ſo many rapid whirlpools that abſorb every 
thought, and bury every reflexion in their vor- 

tex 
Aſk the ſame obſervers, whether, in the midſt of 
ſo many internal commotions and external attacks, 
of ſo much innovation in principles, and contuſion 
in ideas, they have not remarked the ancient nati- 
onal character ever to predominate: in ſo much 
that the moſt frivolous diſtractions ſeem to prevail 
over the moſt ſerious concerns, and to float on the 
furface of the moſt agitated waves: They will tell 
you, that they bave ſeen this extraordinary people 
paſſing, in one moment, from tranſports of fury to 
expreſſions of the moſt lively joy; from revolt to 
bilarity; 
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hilarity; from dances to maſſacres ; taking up arms. 
one moment, and running to. play-houſes the next; 
pinched with miſery and diſplaying unbounded mag- 
| nificence ; groaning under their ſufferings and — 
tiplying their diverſions; feeling the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion. for their oppreſlors, aud - confuling them» 
ſelves with the tame revenge of epigrammatic ridi- 
eule. | 

What inference can be drawn from the clamours 
of ſuch a people either tor peace or war 2. , It is not 
the intereſt of the French nation, but that of their 
leaders, which is to be conſidered : This intereſt in- 
deed cannot be miſtaken ; we have already obſerved, 
how indiſpenſable it was for them to have armies at 
their command in order to inſpire terror; and to 
employ them on the frontiers, that they might not 
be overawed by them. War was abſolutely neceſſary 
to them: it ſerved as a pretence for eſtabliſhing their 
terrible dictatorſhip; as a cloak to conceal their di- 
lapidations; as a barrier to exclude every external 
eommunication from an inſulated people thus more 
eaſily deluded. It would be ſuperfluous to expatiate 
upon truths which carry conviction along with them. 
We ſhall add another motive which will compel the 
popular leaders to prolong the war as long as there 
is not a ſtable and regular government eſtabliſhed : 
It is the uneaſineſs they muit feel at the dangerous 
conſequences of recalling their numerous armies into 
the kingdom, and of diſbanding the greateſt part of 
them. The reflux of ſuch a torrent would alarm the 
uſurpers of the government; and the expedient of diſ- 
banding the forces, ſtill more dangerous, would de- 
luge the Provinces with hordes of banditti, men of 
blood, unable to work and habituated to plunder, 
whom it would be very difficult to diſarm, or to gra- 


tify. 
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tify to the utmoſt of their expectations ꝰ, and impol. 
fible to reſtrain. How ſhould thoſe who foreſee theſe 
neceflary conſequences of a peace, wiſh for the im- 
mediate concluſion of it? 

Will they be influenced by the recent defeats of 
their armies in Germany, and by the impreſſion 
theſe unexpected diſaſters muſt have made on the 
French nation? 

If it is difficult to eſtimate, with accuracy, the 
importance of the victories juſt obtained by the 
Auſtrians, it will be {till more ſo to calculate the 
extent of their conſequences. 

It is to be expected, that a nation, till this mo- 
ment fluſhed with ſucceſs, elevated to a height of 
enthuſiaſm by the pompous diſplay of its trophies ; 
and ſo infatuated by its ſuperiority in battle, as 
proudly to think itſelf invincible becauſe it is a Re- 
public, could not have ſeen without diſmay the total 
defeat of the troops that had croſſed the Khine with 
ſo much confidence, and the entire overthrow of 
their lofty pretenſions. But is it not to be expected 
alſo, that a paroxyſm of patriotic fervor will ſucceed 
the firſt moment of terror and dilcouragement ? 
Will not the preſent leaders repreſent the advaatages 
gained in Italy as a juſt compenſation, and ſhew the 
Auſtrians defeated in the plains of Genoa at the ſame 
moment they were victorious in the Palatinate ? 
Will they not, with an inflammatory eloquence and 
from the ſame tribune from which they ſo often 
rouſed their enthuſiaſm, compare them to the Ro- 
mans, and exhibit to their view thoſe fierce Repub- 
licans in the moments of their adverſity ? Will they 
not tell them that the Romans never appeared in a 
| more 


Lands have been promiſed to the ſoldiers; they cannot be 
given, and therefore they will ſeize upon them. 
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more eos light than after the battle of Cannæ, 
which coſt. chem fifty thouſand citizens; when the 
young Scipio, having ſworn upon his ſword, never 
to deſpair of the Republic, forced the victorious 
Hannibal to abandon the laurels he had gathered in 


the plains of Rome, and to fly to the aſſiſtance of 


his country, where he was deteated in his turn in 
the plains of Zama, under the very walls of Car- 
thage? Will not the members of the new Directory, 
fuch as a Barras and a Carnot, who have more to 
dread from a calm than a ſtorm, and who will not 
fail to diſplay the moſt daring intrepidity where their 
intereſts are ſo deeply concerned, confidently pro- 
miſe to repair with ct what they will call a mo- 


meutary check; and announce that another cam- 


paign, more vigorous and better directed, will in- 
conteſtibly fix to the Rhine the limits of the Repub- 
lic? Will they not induce the ſeven hundred and 
fifty modern conſcript fathers to, decree, amidſt the 
reiterated applauſes of the boilterous galleries, that 
far from laying down its arms in the moment of a 
temporary check, the French Republic will not 
abandon them till à compleat triumph ſhall bave 
ſhewn them delerving of a ſafe and honorable 
eace ? 

We ſhall readily admit, that this is nothing more 
than the vain boaſting of State Mountebanks ; but 
it muſt be granted at the ſame time, that this will 
be their molt probable reſource ; and this is enough 
to conclude, that all the blood ſpili during the laſt 
two months cannot be conlidered as the forerunner 
of a ſure and ſpeedy peace. 

Bur it will be ſaid: Is not peace viſibly marked 
out in that imperious neceſſity which muſt force it 


for France upon the Freuch; in that abſolute and hopeleſs de- 
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rangement which muſt paralyſe all their operations, 
and in the total diſcredit of their W 


which 
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which wes their only reſource ? The aſſignats provid- 
ed for every emergency; they paid the fourteen 
armies*; hired a million of functionaries; and ſup- 
ported the whole corruptive profuſion. Their total 
depreciation, 'which reduces them to nothing, equally 
deſtroys the prodigious reſources they afforded ; and 
thus is the ſpring itſelf dried up by the exceſs of 
the abuſe. Nothing remains to ſupply their defici- 
ency ; nothing that will enable the preſent rulers to® 
continue their vaſt and unnatural efforts. Frederic 
could reſiſt the combined attacks of three great 
Powers only becauſe his coffers were better filled 
than theirs. So true it is that money is the ſinew 
of war. Now, in France, this finew is entirely un- 
braced, broken and deſtroyed; France is therefore 
driven to the neceſſity of fuing for peace, ſince it is 
no longer in its power to continue the war. | 

This is the faſhionable language of the day; theſe 
are the favourite arguments adyanced by ſeveral _ 
writers; they are the ſame that were held forth before 
the opening of the campaign ; and we readily con- 
feſs that what had ſome appearance then, carries a 
ſtill greater degree of ivat preſent. But thall we 
never be taught not to lay ſo great a dependance on 
appearances, after having been ſo often and ſo cru- 
elly deceived by them ever ſince the beginning of 
the revolution? Shall we always apply old maxims, 
old methods, old probabilities to an order of things 
entirely new? Can an example be applied to a ſitua- 

| , tion 


* We ſay fourteen armies, to be in uniſon with all the period- 
ical writers, who continue to repeat what they have read two 
years ago in a ſtatement of the French armies, given by Mallet 
du Pan; as they repeat after others, that France contains only 
twenty-five millions of inhabitants, and has but 2090 mil- 
lions currency ia circulation. Theſe ſtatements are far from 
being correct: but this is not the place to inveſtigate this 
ſubject. | 


+ See Reflections on the War, publiſhed by Mr. d'Ivernois in 
the beginning of the year, and his Conp-d'oeil ſur les Afignats, 
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perience not yet convinced us that the whrſe man- 


ner of reaſoning . is to 0 as we n 
did 5 


However, let us p a few doubt to the too 


confident aſſertions of thoſe, who are pleaſed to 
repreſent France, in the midft of its triumphs and 
conqueſts, as falling exhauſted and humiliated at 
the feet of its enemies, imploring for peace, and 
obtaining it on the ſole condition of reſtituting all 
her conqueſts without being able to retain the fmallef 
village of foreign ter ritory®. 

Falſe in= They maintain that the difcredit alone of the 
ferences affignats is ſufficient to produce this cataſtrophe. 
N Wiſhing to enforce this conviction, and to court the 
diſcredit favor of ſo popular a doctrine, they lay it down as 
of aſig- a fixed principle that the whole power of the French 
nats. Republic, and even its military * depends exclu- 
| frvely on the afſignats . . . . that its momentary comquęſis 
are wholly owing to the profuſion of their paper curren- 
c.. . That the afjignats alone have worked every 
miracle, and attached the intereſts of every individual 
10 the ſueceſs of the revolution... . . In ſhort, that their 
prolific copper-plates have pi aduced thoſe prodi gyrus! which 

amaze and affhd the untverſet.  '* 
It is, certainly, impoſſible to extol in a more 
eminent degree, the efficacy of the aſſignats and the 
genius of their inventors. It is, without doubt, a 
moſt ſublime diſcovery to find, in an engravedcop- 
per- plate, every reſource requiſite to reſiſt the for- 
midable confederation of the moſt powerful mo- 
narchs; it is a moſt marvellous and myſterious 
ſecret, that of being able to fight all Europe with 
paper, and to obtain the moſt ſignal ſucceſſes with 
a few arithmetical characters. But will thoſe who 
| | have 


* Comp- M oeil fur les Afſignats, by M. d'Ivernois, page 33. 
＋ Mr. d'Ivernois' . ſar les Afignats. | 
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tion that has no precedent ? Has the leſſon of .ex- 
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have had the ſupernatural privilege of uſing ſuch a 
magical power, all at once, loſe the practical ex- 
erciſe of it? After having, for four ſucceſfive years, 
created immenſe riches by their ſummary decrees; 
after having multiplied them at their command, 
and increaſed their enormous maſs without bounds, 
without obftacle, without any difficulty whatever, 
will they at once be incapacitated, whilſt they ſtill 
can wave the ſame enchanted, terrific and all-pow- 
erful wand, from continuing their own, or ſubſti- 
tuting a different plan of operations; from ſupply- 
ing its imperfections, or regulating it upon ditfer- 
ent principles; from preſerving the exiſtence of 
that which with one word they brought into being ; 
or from replacing it by a fimilar all-powertul cre- 
ation? Is it not a received adage, that the major 
includes the minor? Is it not an eternal truth that 
the preſervative is inherent in the creative power? 
M. d'Ivernois, however, has formed a different 
opinion. Sitting in judgment on a ſubje& he never 
had it in his power ully to examine, and arguing 
from the authority of incoherent ſpeeches of con- 
ventional oracles, as enlightened as himſelf, he has 
decided that the French Republic muſt indubitably 
periſh with the diſcredit of the aſſignats; that % 
approaching and inevitable criſis of their annihilation 
wil render it impoſſible for the revolutioni/ts to prolong 
the war ; that it would daſh their trophies to the yround ; 
or tear away their laurels from their brow, and inſure 10 
the confederates a glorious and ſpeedy peace. Only watt, 
he tells them, Let Europe have the patience to wait but 
@ little langer, and to remain in arms; and ſoon, the 
mine of metallic paper being exhauſted, the charm will 
diſappear ; every one will be ftruck with horror at the 
cataflrophe ; and the French Republi, deſtitut of every 
thing, will have no other reſource left but to diſband the 
ur mies before they revolt, to reſtore their conqueſts be. 
fore they are compelled go evacuate them, and to propoſe a 
| 0075008 F 2 # | 7 2 edy 
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ſpeedy peace before they are driven to the neceſſity re- 


cerving it as a favor. 27 . 
Fhis is the language, theſe are the aſſertions of 


M. d'Ivernois; and yet he is a man of talents. But 


what he repeats to-day is preciſely what he ſaid 
nine months ago; and there has been no diſſolution 
of armies, no evacuation of conqueſts, no ſuppli- 
cation for peace. This little miſcalculation, how- 
ever, On the epoch of the accomplehment of his 
een does not perplex him; on the contrary, 
be repeats bis aſſertions with increaſed preſumption, and 

always appeals to events *, May they correſpond 


with 


* See Coup d'veil ſur las Aſſignats, page 91, where the two ſol- 
lowing aſſertions are emphatically repeated; namely, var the 
Fall of the affienats would produce a peace in the ſame manner ag 
their invention had created the war the other, that the Republic 
would periſh, as the Monarchy, BY ITS Finances, Upon which 
we beg leave to obſerve—1ſt, That the aſſignats had been de- 
creed in April, 1790, whilft war had only been declared in 
April, 1792, when the aſhgnats had already been depreciated. 
—24ly, That it is not, and never will appear true, to the well- 
informed, that the French Monarchy periſhed by its finances: 
It is, on the contrary, proved by incontrovertible facts, that 
the French finances had been much more deranged at former 
periods than at the beginning of the revolution ; and that the 
royal treaſury was never leſs incumbered with unfunded debts, 
never ſo punctual in its payments, ſo powerful in its credit, as 


at that epoch, when the propoſed reforms that were/intended” 


to produce a better order of things excited the clamours of 
the intereſted, and the expectations of the turbulent. 

I am inclined to believe, that it was not the intention of 
Mr. d'Ivernois to give his countenance to the daring aſſertion 
which my calumniators have fo induſtriouſly advanced, that 


the French Monarchy owes its ruin to the deranged ſtate into 
which the finances were brought during my adminiſtration: 


but if after fairly avowing my unwillingneſs to believe him 
capable of this preſumptuous accuſation, I ftill found him 
perſiſting in his unjuſt and erroneous ſtatement, or manifeſtin 

an affected doubt of the ts I have brought forward, I ants 
{ſtrike him dumb with proofs which cannot be conteſted; and 
inſtead of that eſteem which I have bitherto felt for him, I 
would deliver him up to that ſhame and contempt which the 
| Ws | man 
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with his prophetic voice! We wiſh it more than we 
expect it: and it is, becauſe we think it wrong to 
form favourable, conjectures without ſufficient ſoun- 
dation; becauſe we have cruelly experienced, that 
illuſwe hopes make us often neglect ſalutary precau- 
tions; that we-think it highly neceſſary to mode- 
rate the lofty ſuggeſtions of minds heated by ima- 
ginary expectations, and infatuated by the deceitful 
perſuaſion that the fall of the aſſignats alone muſt 
put an end to- all their calamities. 
We are far from wiſhing to oppoſe ſiniſter pre- 
ſages to favorable predictions. Faithful and unfor- 
tunate Frenchmen, who are martyrs for the beſt of 
cauſes, God forbid that I ſhould endeavour to de- 
E your hopes! It would be cruel indeed. to tear 
rom you the only comfort you have left in your 
misfortune. We would not even wiſh to deſtroy 
thoſe flattering illuſions which, for a moment, alle- 
viate your ſufferings, if it were not to be appre- 


. hended that they would make you loſe ſight of other 


truly efficacious means of relief... . Dozs THerE 
THEN EXIST NO REMEDY BUT. IN THE FALL OF OUR 
cor rv Is it by deſtruction alone that order can 
be reſtored ? Is it only over its ruins that you can 
expect to return into your country? Whatever 
weakens the ſtrength without doubt diminiſhes the, 
violence of the frenzy ; BUT WHAT OUGHT TO BE 
THE, SOLE OBJECT OF bun WISHES, is TO SEE- THE 
FRENCH NATION ONCE MORE SUBJECT TO THE Eu- 
PIRE OF DUTY AND REASON. And we will prove 
that to bring it back to this ſenſe ought to be our 


poly and confgt aim; How rapid bee the de 


E R preciation 
man fully deſerves, who can have the effrontery to vilify a 
character with reproaches which he knous to be unjuſt; who 
can thus injure without a motive, and who ſeels a gratification, 
which I do not envy him, in violating the reſpect due to mis- 
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preciation of aſſignats, how great foever their de-. 
gradation; yet no other beneficial effect can he de- 
rived from this circumſtance, but in as much as it 
contributes to increaſe the general diſcontent. It 
is ſtraining the, point a little too much to aſſert 
that France muſt receive its death-blow from theit 
fall. 5 2 N 
Inferen- Much, indeed, has been ſaid on this very great 
mw depreciation. of aſſignats: the Louis d'ors were, 
from the with reſpect to paper-money, as 24 are to 2, ce. 
deprecia- Suddenly they fell to 2, 400; to 3000, to 3,600, to 
tion of 4,800, and even to F000 livres; and in one day 
1 the differences of the riſe and fall were as much as 
: between one and two thouſand livres. Thefe con- 
vulſive ſtarts of the aſſignãts. are thought to indicate 
ſymptoins of an expiring power! 1 
But what inference can be drawn from this ?— 
that what had been ſaid at the beginning of the 
year 1s become more ſtriking and more certain to- 
day ?—This may be true, as far as calculation 
goes; but, as to its political conſequences, there 
18 no great difference. The value of aſfignats has 
been for this long while beyond all proportion, and 
it has been very judicioufly obſerved“, that where 
that 1s the caſe there can' be neither a rife nor a 
tall. c % 3 8 
Will it be ſaid, that where there is ſo rapid a 
depfreſſion, an abſolute 'annihilaiion cannot be far 
diftant?, . . It may be fo; but it muſt be acknow- 
ledged: alſo, that if this rapid depteſſion is in no 
ways gradual, and that there is an exceſſive irregu- 
larity in its motions, it is a proof rather that there 
exiſts an 11moderate ſtock-jobbing, which it would 
ſeem not to be impoſſible to check. © 
Will it be ſaid, that the aſſignats, degraded as 
they are, can no longer be confidered as the repre- 
ſentative characters of real money? — This is cer- 
2 N | Se" ap 
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tain, and was ſo from the firſt epoch, when their 
emiſſions became exceſſive: for as ſoon as their 
total exceeded that of ſpecie in circulation, they 
ceaſed to repreſent it; there is nothing new in this 
argument. 


Will it be ſaid, that from this depreſſion pro- 


ceeds ſo enormous a riſe in the price of proviſions 


as to diſable the commonalty from purchaſing 
them; and that in France the huſbandman, the ar- 
tiſan, and day- labourer are ſtarved with the ſalaries 
they receive in diſcredited paper:money ? . , . There 
1s no- doubt whateyer that an exorbitant dearngla 
does exiſt ; but as to the proportionate influence of _ 
the ſeveral cauſes that more or leſs centribute to 
it, various opinions may be entertained : without 
alledging the great ſcarcity of proviſions which is 
univerſal this year, may not the preſent dearth, 
experienced in France, be imputed to a defective 
police as much as to a want of confidence in the 
aſſignats? With the aſſiſtance of an enlightened and 
careful adminiſtration, which would prohibit mo- 
nopoly without laying any reſtraint on commerce, 
and proportion the wages of the labourer with im- 
partiality and without vexation; the price of pro- 
viſions would foon keep its equilibrium with the 
value of the repreſentative ſign of riches; and the 
dearneſs, which would only bear a relative propor- 
tion to this nominal ſign, would in no ways affect 
the poor man, whoſe labour would be paid in an 
equal ratio with the expences of his ſubſiſtence. It 
is in caſes of ſudden variations only in the value of 
money or of paper- money, that an equally ſudden 
and correſponding variation in the price of wages 
cannot take place; and it is. in this reſpect that an 
inordinate ſtock-jabbing, which deſtroys every pro- 
portion in the courſe of exchange, extends its bane- _ 
ful effgCts to the loweſt claſs of the people. The 
exceſliye dearneſs of proyitions, however, which 
compels 
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compels the rulers to adopt decifive and vigorous: 


meaſures, at the ſame time facilitates the execution 


of them ; for whatever 1s acknowledged to be una- 


voidable, never experiences an invincible reſiſtance. 

But this further concluſion is formed from the 
preſent depreciation of the, aſſignats, that they will 
ſoon be of no ſervice whatever; that the Republic, 
deprived of this reſource, will no longer be able to 
maintain its numerous armies, and will be brought 


to the veceſſity of ſoliciting a Peace On any condi- 


tions: in ſhort, that the French government, by 

loſing its aſſignats, will loſe the ſole principle of its 

-  __. exiitence, and the only ſupport of its exertions ; 

and that this irretrivable calamity will evidently 
reduce them to the laſt extremiry. 

Theſe inferences are far from being deduced i in 

a convincing and perſpicuous manner ; they are 

miſtaken and diſtorted; and we fhall prove that 

they are not drawn according to the rules of ſound 

logic, nor founded on a notion of what is called 

Courſe of Exchange ; a ſubject which in general is 

but little known, and lnperfedly underſtood, even 

by men of abilities. 

General In the examination of this ſubject, we muſt 

bas on eh; ground” our arguments upon this fundamental truth, 

deprecia- that no calculation can be formed, or argument 

tion of deduced from the diſcrędit of any currency what: 

E ever, if there exiſts no object of compariſon. A 

body in motion does not appear to riſe or fall but 

when the eye can compare it with ſome fixed point: 

In the ſame manner, artificial money only gains or 

loſes when it can be exchanged with real money. 

If this faGitious coin, whether it is paper or mg- 

tal, is legally current, and the only one in circu- 

lation; if there are no other means of exchange 

authorized ; if it cannot be negotiated in foreign 

countries; the rate of exchange is, ia this reſpect, 

but an empty name, and not applicable here. Such 
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à currency is not ſuſceptible of melioration or 
depreſſion; its multiplicity, if it be exceſſive, ob- 
ſtruQs its circulation, it does not deſtroy the ne- 
ceſſity of it, which overpowers every obſtacle; and 
its pernicious influence extends only to the current 
price of proviſions. It is on account of the pro- 
viſions that this exceſs is felt as a calamity, in the 
ſame manner as an exceſſive multiplication of ſpe: Connee- 
cie in gold and filver would be: For it is certain tion be- 
that, as far as this has no relation with external tween the , 
commerce, twenty thouſand millions in gold, that P''& of | 
Thould have been put at once into circulation in 2 ; 
the kingdom, would have nearly produced as con- the quan- 
ſiderable a riſe in the price of proviſions and other tity of 
merchandiſe as twenty thouſand millions of aſſig- -=um_ ” 
nats. Would it, in ſuch a caſe, have been ſaid, 0 * 
that the gold had loſt its credit? Would 11 hawe been 
ſaid, that its fall was inevitable, and that the ruin of 
the State would be the immediate conſequence ? It is in- 
verting all ideas, and changing the meaning of 
words; to take the effects of an-ill-underſtood ſu- 
de an for the proof of an irremediable ex- 
auſtion; and to argue from the greater or the 
lefler depreſſion of paper in circulation, which is 
in competition with no other paper, nor with apy 
metallic ſpecte. ' | „ 
When once paper- money becomes the ſubſtitute 
of coined metal, and has a forced circulation, with- 
out being convertible into ſpecie, it has ſo little con- 
nexion with the value of money, that it would be 
very poſſible to avoid giving it the ſame ſtandard: 
it is evident that this new repreſentative ſign, and 
its ſubdiviſions into aliquot parts, might be charac- 
terized in any other manner, ſo as to deſtroy all 
analogy with the former ſpecie“. The ws 
„ | | value 


By the new Conſtitution, the emoluments, of the publie 
ſunctionaries are fixed at the rate of ſo many /eptiers ; 9 


* 
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value of the aſſignats is only ideal; every ching 
depends on opinion; and opinion, which always 
moos to neceſſity, is ſtill more predominant in 


rance than any where elſe. We have ſeen a proof 


of it: Thoſe who for theſe fix years have fo wan- 
tonly ſported with the credulity of a nation, the 
molt eaſily deceived in the world, have found means 


to ſeize on the whole property, not only with impu- 


nity, but even with the tame aſſent of the people, 


and to give nothing but paper in exchange, which 
they were ſuffered to multiply almoſt beyond calcu. 
lation. Why then ſhould they not equally ſucceed 


now, as the public neceſſities become more urgent, 


in perſuading the people that a few cyphers ſhould 


be taken off from the aſſignats, to ſimplify the de- 


' Nominator in the ſame manner as the decimal frac- 


tions were introduced in arithmetic to facilitate cal- 
culation? To ſpeak more ſeriouſly, could they not 
perſuade the people that theſe were the only means 


to eſtabliſh a reaſonable proportion between the 


paper- money and the common price of proviſions ; 
to free the aſſignats from the deteſtable maneuvres 
of ſtock-jobbers, by giving them a fixed value; to 
relieve thoſe- who are in want at the expence of 


thoſe who are in affluence; to put a ſtop to public 


miſery ; ; to triumph over all their enemies; and to 
retrieve, by this indiſpenſable meaſure, the errors 
of an ineonſiderate and prodigal adminiſtration, and 
ro guard n the return of the ſame abuſes, 


We 


twelve buſhels Paris meaſure) of wheat. Would it then be 
furprizing, if in a country where nothing reſembles what exiſts 


in other countries, not even the diviſions and names of time, 


ads, a meaſures and diſtances, they were to give to the re- 
prefentative ſign a ſtandard relative to natural productions, ſo 
as to call the largeſt numerical value a quartern of wheat, and 
the ſmalleſt a penny or halfpenny loaf? If that be poſſible any 
where, is it not a country which can ſupply ity. "own 


* wants! ? 
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We do ft pretend by any means to juſtify ſuch 
expedients, much leſs ſhould we deſire to point out 
what might be done in ſuch a caſe; we only wiſh 
to ſhew, that it is not demonſtrated to be impoffible 
to overcome the difficulties occaſioned by the fall of 
the aſſignas. The. abſurdity of the expedients, 
propoſed to the Aﬀembly, only ptoves the inability 
of thoſe who have contrive:{ them ; it does not fol. 
low: that others more efficacious may not be planned 
by the new repreſenta ives. Roberſpierre, as con- 
tracted in knowledge as he was eminent in barba- 
rity, whoſe only genius conſiſted in being daring, 
and who abounded in expedients becauſe he never 
beſitated to employ the moſt atrocious inſtruments 
.. . « The execrable Roberſpierre, did he not pre- 
ferve, for twelve or fifteen months together, the 
aſſignats at par, though there were already four 
times more than what the common circulation re 
quired? Had he been leſs ignorant in adminiſtral 
tion, and leſs inclined to give a preference to the 
moſt tyrannical means, he would not have thought 
it neceſſary to have recourſe to a law fo vexatious 
and ſo fatal to induſtry as that of the maximum; 
he would have contented himſelf with forcing” the 
eirculatiou of the aſſignats upon the country, and 
excluding that of gold and filver. Thoſe of his 
conventional accomplices, who rid the world of 
this monſter only that they might inherit his power, 
thought themſelves obliged to adopt quite contrary 
meaſures : Inſtead of contenting themſelves to re- 
er the odious law of the maximum, they have con- 
teded the permiſſion: to buy gold and filver with 
aſſignats, and to ſell aſſignats for gold and ſilver; not 
conſidering, that by making the latter marketable, 
and the aſſignats free, they gabe them their degth- 
blow by the revival of a competitor fo incomparÞÞle 
with their monſtrous exiſtence. They did not per- 
ceive that a vitiated adminiſtration could only be 
1 „ FA ſupported 
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ſapported by vitious meaſures ; they ſhewed leſs in- 
genuity without being leſs atrocious; and enervated 
the revolution by departing from revolutionary prin. 
„ Cciples. ASE 
| elende have they been obliged to dauble and tre- 
ble the maſs of aſſignats; hence has their value 
been depreſſed even below the proportion of their 
multiplicity; hence, in ſhort, the abſolute and ur- 
gent neceſſity of adopting ſome meaſure which may 
either raiſe their value or provide for their defi- 


* 


ciency. 


But can either be done at preſent ? Will the natjon 


ſuffer it? Why not? A nation endures every thing 


ticiſm. But ſuppoſing even that the moſt aggrieved 
among them, who would not be found the moſt 
numerous, nor the moſt deſerying of pity, were to 
excite ſome ſudden tumultuary movement againſt the 
moſt odious members of the new legiſlature, woul 
theſe heſitate to expoſe themſelves, for the public 
good, to the ſame dangers they encountered for 
their private intereſts, when they maintained their 
poſts by violence, and in contempt of the will of a 
free people ? 3 
Will the Be that as it may, and ſuppoſing even that 
entire de- nothing can prevent the entire depreſſion of aſſig- 
1 nats; ſuppoſing that ſoon they are to experience 
fignats the ſame fate as the paper-money- of ſeveral States 
occafion of America; that their holders ſhould throw them 
theruinof to the winds of heaven, rapidis ludibria ventis ; we 
r ſee yet how this ſhould infallibly ruin France, 
or diſable her from continuing the war; we do not 
ſee how the annihilation of a few, ſcraps of paper, 
ſtamped with the effigy of Liberty, can deſtroy the 
empire which this fanatical Goddeſs exerciſes over 
its delirious votaries. As little do we perceive how 
France by lofing her aſſignats, is to loſe all her 
Power; as if from that moment the was 10 lolg 11. 
; | 01 2 


when it is actuated by fear and blinded by fana- 


E 
ſoil, her elimate, her productions, her induſtry, her 
ſoldiers, her iron, her native energy elevated to ſo 
high a pitch by fanaticiſm, and her fanaticiſm in- 
creaſed by calamity. On the contrary, we cannot 
but perceive in the downfall of that monſtrous edi- 
fice, the State delivered from a preſſure that weighed 
it down, and which, after having been for a long 
while the ſupport of its gigantic efforts, threatened 
to cruſh it in its ruins; as in the fable the Titans 

were buried under the Mountains, and the Earth 
heaped up over the bodies of her own children. 

Will it be contended, that if the aſſignats are 
reduced to a perfect nullity, the State is not at the 
ſame time delivered from this grievous burden? 
That the twenty thouſand millions that deluged 
the kingdom will not at once diſappear from the 
ſurface of France; and by this ſpontaneous extinc- 
tion, that the Republic will not find itſelf exone- 
rated without even incurring the odium of bank- 
ruptcy ? | 

It will be faid, however, that this argument, 
though in appearance true, can only be a ſophiſm : 
for elſe it would be likewiſe true to maintain, that 
the total fall of the aſſignats would repair the evils 
of their progre//rve depreciation; and that while the 
latter occaſioned the ruin of France, the former 
would prove its ſalvation. 

We anſwer in the affirmative. There are caſes 
where the laſt period of the evil becomes 11s reme- 
dy; and to maintain that a gradual depreſſion, when 
it has reached the laſt criſis of an abſolute degrada- 

tion becomes an acquittance, a total diſcharge, is not 
to ſophiſticate, but to ſtate the truth, ſuch as it 
would prove, and ſuch as it already begins to appear. 
For if the Louis d'or is worth from three thouſand 
eight hundred to five thouſand eight hundred 
livres; which, on an average, would be four thou- 
ſand eight hundred livres; we may ſay that at this 
| 8 moment 
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moment (iſt of January 1796) its value is as one to 
tuo hundred; it follows that, in ſuppoſing the aſfig- 
nats in circulation to amount to thirty thouſand mil- 
lions, (which is the utmoſt) it would require but 
one hundred and fifty millions in ſpecie, or ſix mil- 
lions ſterling “, to take them out of circulation, to 
reimburſe and extinguiſh them. This calculation 
cannot be conteſted, and a truth in calculation 
cannot be a ſophiſm. | 
It is much more ſophiſtical ſerioufly to compare, 
as it has been done in a much-eſteemed pamphlet, 
imputed to a ſtateſman of great acknowledged 
merit, the expences of England in ready money, 
with thoſe of France in aſſignats; and to aſſert that 
the war expences of France, for one month, are 
greater than thoſe of England for one year, and 
that the expences of the French for one year ſur- 
paſs the whole national debt of England+. TON 
Might not this argument be retorted with advan- 
tage from the ſimple ſtatement we have given, b 
ſaying, that as the 30,000 millions, or 1, 200 mil- 
lions ſterling, expended by France fince the begin- 
ning of the revolution, repreſent now but 150 mil- 
lions in ſpecie, or ſix millions ſterling; it follows 
that the four campaigns, all the profuſions and di- 
lapidations which preceded and accompanied them, 
have not coſt France the fourth part of what Eng- 
land expends in one year of war? After this, 
| : what 


* There were, in November, but twenty thouſand millions 
of aſſignats in circulation. A firſt decree of the legiſlative 
body had declared that the emiſhon of aſſignats ſhould never 
exceed thirty thouſand millions: a ſecond decree has extended 


' this power to forty thouſand millions; but it does not follow 


that this quantity ſhould be in circulation, fince thoſe that are 
received for the forced loan are to be burnt :. it is certainly 
rather below than above the reality to fix to thirty thouſand 
millions the number of aſſignats, at preſent, in circulation. 

+ See ſome Remarks on the apparent Circumſtances of the 


| War, in the fourth week of October, 1795, page 14. 
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what. is become of the arguments on the riſe. or. 
fall of the aſſignats! 


Qur original . propoſition, therefore, does not 


; appear ſo paradoxical; and we heſitate not tg. 


athrm, that the ſtate will be diſburdened by the 
total depreciation of the aſſignats; and that what 
was expected to be the ſource of its diſtreſs will 
prove that of its deliverance: ſo much, ſo that if 
the revolutionary leaders had, through foreſight 
and ſagacity, produced what they ſuffered to happen 
through ignorance, they would have ſhewn them- 
ſelves much more ſkilled in finance than, thoſe who 
view the ruin of the Republic in the depreſſion of 
the aſſignats. 


But what will France be able to do without How will 


them? How can ſhe continue the war? How will 1 


to go on 


ſity of diſbanding them, of ſoliciting a peace iu without 
W all her conqueſts? Aſſignats? 


the pay her troops? How can ſhe avoid the neceſ- 


We are not obliged to detail with preciſion, and 
to determine what the new Republican Chiefs will 
do in ſuch a caſe to ſupply the aſſignats. It is 
enough for our argument to prove, that being armed 
with power, and commanded by neceſſity, they 


will find it poſſible to employ the one in order to 


provide for the exigencies of the other. Far from 
this being impoſſible, it is more than probable that 
it will be ſo; and we are warranted by common 
ſenſe in believing that thoſe who found, in their 
printer's ſhop, means ſufficient to reſiſt the united 
attacks of all Europe, will be able to find, when it 
is requiſite, ſome other ſimilar expedient, and ſue- 
ceed in replacing one invention by another. Is then 
the ſource of illuſions dried up ? — Perhaps it will 
| be 
, 

* This was written before the forced loan had been ated, 
and before the funded bills (cedules kypothequaires) had been 


propoſed as a ſubſtitute for the aſſignats. * approving 
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be ſaid that it is, and that the people will place no 
more confidence in ſuch expedients - But what has 
confidence to do with this? Such language might 
' have been uſed eight years ago. The ſame argu- 
ments are always applied to France which would 


be applied to any other country. This is a moſt. 
egregious miſtake—Confidence in paper- money! 


Did it ever. poſſeſs any ? Did it poſſeſs confidence 


the firſt year, when the emiſſions were fo exceſſive 


as to excite a general uneaſineſs? Did it poſſeſs an 
the ſecond year, when the loſs upon it was no leſs 
than 28 per cent? Did it poſſeſs any confidence 
under Roberſpierre, who enforced its circulation 
under pain of death? Has it poſſeſſed any after- 
wards ?—lf expedients ſo much abuſed and ſo much 
reprobated have anſwered their intended purpole, 
without the aid of the leaſt ſhadow of conhdence, 
why could not others be deyiſed, better directed 
and recommended by the powerful plea of neceſ- 
ſity ? Neceſſity is the moſt convincing pleader; and 
when irreſiſtible force is joined to it; when what is 
abſolutely neceſſary is demanded with an abſolute 
authority, where would be the reſiſtance ? 

We have already obſerved, that by confounding 
different epochs; by perverting the. meaning of 
words, and by the miſtaken notions that were en- 
tertained about exchange and public credit, the 
moſt inconcluſive inferences were continually de- 
duced. In the ſame manner are the different forts 
of power and riches, which conſtitute the ſtrength 
of a ſtate confounded : ſome are artificial and poli- 
tical, others phyſical and natural. The former are 

under 


of this meaſure, nor of its badly combined execution, we may 
nevertheleſs alledge it as a proof, that already a part of our 
prediction has been fulfilled. Beſides, we beg, again and again, 
to obſerve that, without wiſhing to indicate the means that 


might be adopted, we only maintain that it is not impoſſible to 


find them out. 
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under the influence of circumſtances, and are varia- 
ble according to the effects of the different combi- 


nations that intervene in a government: the latter 


are bxed, permanent, and independent of caſual 
occurrences. France may be badly governed, and 
thus loſe its artibcial riches and political ſtrength : 
but it does by no means follow that it will be at the 
fame time deprived of its natural riches and phy- 
fical reſources. Now, if this effential part of its 
power, fo deeply rooted in its ſoil, and conſolidated 
by millions of combatants, ſtill remains, muſt we 
put an implicit confidence in what is ſo boldly af- 
firmed, that the whole power of the French Republic, 


and even its military power, excluſively confifts in the 


aſſignats *, | 

More judicious and ſenſible, the author of the 
Remarks on the apparent Circumſtances of the 
War obſerves, that if the depreciation of the aſſig- 
nats does not occaſion the overthrow of the Repub- 
lic, and the diſſolution of its armies, it will be be- 
cauſe its leaders will put in requiſition the phyſical 
reſources and territorial productions of the nation ; 
but he adds, hat it is uiterly impoſſible that this mode 


can be durable +. © 


May we be permitted to aſk, firſt, on what this 
abſolute impeſſibility is founded; ſecondly, what 
extent is allowed to the word durable? We 
ſhall eaſy agree that, under any other govern- 
ment, the violence of requiſitions in kind, 
far from being durable, would not even be 
practicable. But may we likewiſe be allowed to 
aſk- what exiſting or imaginable government, 
however deſpotic and arbitrary, would have 


attempted the tenth part of what France has done 


by means of the revolutionary power. Could any 
other, like France, have ſeized the whole property, 
ſtript the altars, taken and diſſipated the money, 
| 5 | G prohibited 


* See Reflections ſur la Guerre, par Mr. d' Fvernois, p. 31 & 32. 
+ See —— 15 of Remarks 1 the apparent Circumſtancei af the 
War, &c. | | | 
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prohibited the circulation, of ſpecie, and given an 
arbitrary and unlimited extenſion to paper-money ? 
Could any other have aboliſhed all worſhip. and 
juſtice, -deſtroyed all prerogatives, and violated 
every right ; overturned all._cuſtoms, and broken 
every tie of ſociety? Could any other have flaugh- 
tered an innumerable multitude of citizens; levied 
in an inſtant three hundred thouſand ſoldiers; arm- 
ed a whole nation; and forced into requiſition, men, 


duſtry, and even Victory herſelf, in obliging the 
generals to conquer under pain of death ? This is 
what the Republic has done, and from this we may 
judge what it can do. 


judge from appearances, that requiſitions in kind 
cannot be continued for a long time; but can the 
efforts on the oppolite ſide .exazed' theirs in their 
duration? How can the cold ſpectators of this 
bloody conteſt, who affign no other period to its 
termination but the incapacity of continuing it, in- 
A con- ſure to the confederated . courts the approaching 
traſt be. extinction of an enemy whom, in many reſpects, 
ph gen 25 they combat with ſo much inequality? They carry 
Serohni. on the war with their revenues only; the enemy 
onary ex- with his capitals: It is not without difficulty they 
pedients..leyy the neceſſary contributions; France, with one 
| word, can command millions; they are fparing'; 
France | is laviſh of the blood of her ſubjecis ; the 
Combined Powers repair their loſſes by a moſt la- 
borious and difficult mode of recruiting ; an uni- 
verſal enrolment of all her citizens perpetuates the 
reproduction of the Republican armies ; her fana- 
tical ſoldiers think themſelves ſovereigns, and are 


perſuaded they are fighting their own cauſe; while 


thoſe of the Combined Powers are actuated by 
obedience only, and have no mative but their pay 
£0 animate them. Is it from ſuch a compariſon, 

whoſe 


cattle, the fruits py the earth, the products of in- 


We readily believe, if we are ſtill allowed to 
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„ 
whoſe principal outline I have but ſuperficially 
ſketched; that we ſo implicitly aſſure ourtelyes that 


France will be the firſt exhauſted ? 
Is it from an exact balance of the reſpective 


means of the ſeveral combatants that we find: her 
unable to make further exertions, and her enemies 


in force ſufhcient to overbear every difficulty? Is 
it, in ſhort, becauſe ſhe has for four years ſucceſs. 
fully repelled the attacks of all the Combined Pow- 
ers, that ſhe will be unable now- to maintain herſelf 
againſt a diſunited coalition? | * 

The calamities of France are, unqueſtionably, 
great; but tliey are to be attributed to perſons more 
than to things; and we olten miſtake, for a total 
failure of refources, that which is only the necel- 
ſary conſequence of a vitious adminiſtration. 

Thus, becauſe dreadful extortions, and a mon- Ts it true 
ſtrous profuſion of paper-money, made the ſpecie — 
diſappear, we conclude that there is none remain- eee 
ing in the kingdom; though it is evident, that of no ſpecies 
one hundred and twenty millions ſterling in gold of gold 
and ſilver ſpecie that exiſted before the revoluti- and fil- 
on *; ſuppoſing that there were forty millions ex- — of 
ported either by the emigrants, or for the purpoſe ons. 
of purchafing foreign commodities ; or for the pur- 

ſes of bribery, which, however, has been ſo ex- 
tenſively practiſed with the ſpoils of the throng ; 
and even without reckoning what has, been obtain- 


ed by the forced contributions of the conquered 


countries; yet even on this ſuppolition, there muſt 
MA Rittig n {till 


* Tt had been verified by the new coinage of Louis d'ars, 
in 1786 and 1787, and there were fifty, ſix millions ſterling of 
them in circulation; and in France, the ſpecie in ſilver ex- 
ceeded that in gold. Whatever, therefore, thoſe who have not 
had the zfame opportunity I had, of verifying the fact, may 
aſſert to the contrary, it remains inconteſtible that, without 
exaggeration, the ſpecie & gold and filver may be valued, to- 
zether, at ons hundred and twenty millions ſterling. Se a 
more detailed note on this fabjet at the end of the work. 
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ſtill remain in France about eighty millions ſterling 
in ſpecie. We do not include in this calculation 
all the plate and precious ornaments poſſeſſed by 
ſo many individuals, and by fifty-two thouſand 


churches or convents, which cannot be valued with 


preciſion, but which muſt have been very confider- 
able. Whatever has been coined tince the revolu- 
tion, mult likewiſe be added to it; and, every thing 
conlidered, it cannot be queſtioned that by reducing 
to eighty millions ſterling all the gold and filver, of 
every denomination, coined or not, now exiſting 
in France, and which formerly might have been 
rated at almoſt double that ſum, we are rather be- 


tow than above the real mark. Such a ſum would 


certainly be ſufficient for France, ſince in England 


it is reckoned that thirty-five millions only are in 


circulation. 2 
After this ſtatement, more exact, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that tbe poſitive aſſertions of every pam- 
phleteer that has lately appeared, we may judge 
' whether the Republican government, if it were de- 
firous to extinguiſh the aſſignats, could not in the 
plenitude of its power, find fix millions ſterling, 
which would be ſufficient, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, to call them in and reimburſe them. This 
may, at leaſt, ſerve to convince us, that whatever 
is alledged as a proof of an abſolute want of me- 
tallic riches in France, is rather a proof of a want 
of {kill in drawing them from their retreats, and 
bringing them into circulation by means, which 
belong more to an intelligent adminiſtration than 
to violent extortions. 5 
In like manner, becauſe Paris is not properly 


ſupplied with proviſions, and local ſcarcities are 


expertenced in France, it is concluded that it 
has not proviſions ſufficient to maintain its in- 
habitants; and that, in ſpite of the acknowledged 
abundance of the late harveſt, France is threaten- 
3. ed 
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ed with famine. Inſtead of paying any regard to 
ſuch hackneyed arguments, conſtantly repeated ſor 
theſe four laſt years, would it not be more natural 
to believe that a dreadful fyſtem of monopoly, ſa- 
voured by a general licentiouſneſs, and innumera- 
ble other obſtacles, which prevent the free convey- 
ance of proviſions from province to province, are 
the true cauſes of this exceſſive dearneſs ? Is not 
the want of police in that unhappy kingdom much 
more evident than the want of proviſions? They 
apply a remedy, whenever the caſe requires it, by 


acts of violence, the effects of which are an ample 


proof that there is no real want of proviſions. Did 
not the new counſel lately decree that the depart- 
ment of Seine alone ſhould furniſh the Capital, 


within three days, with two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand quintals of corn? Did it not ſoon after appear 


that this was not a nugatory decree ? Where is the 


country in which ſuch ſummary meaſures could be 
taken and executed? SOIL 

What a chimera to imagine that the inhabitants of 
the moſt fruitful country in Europe, a country of the 
moſt extenſive, if not of the moſt improved agricul- 


ture, which in common years produces more than it 


conſumes,* could be reduced by famine! What a 
folly to infer from this ſuppoſed ſcarcity that they 
will be neceſſitated to diſband their armies ; as if that 
meaſure would give bread to a million of diſbanded 
ſoldiers; as if the want of proviſions would not ra- 
ther drive out of the kingdom than recall the armies, 
Great God! with what dreadful ſcourge would the 
neighbouring nations be threatened, if it were true, 


* Tt has been verified, at a time when there exiſted a careful 

dminiftration, that a moderate harveſt, taken on the totality 
Ao the kingdom, exceeded by one-eighth, what was neceſſary 
for the conſumption of its inhabitants. Their number has 
been much diminiſhed ſince, and many have been nouriſhed at 
the expence of the enemy. 
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as it is inconſiderately aſſerted, that this warlike po- 
pulation had not proviſions enough for its {uppon, 
and conſequently was obliged to ſeek its ſubſiſtence 
in invaſions, plunder and devaſtation I.. The abſur- 
dity of the concluſion proves the abſurdity of the 
premiſes, As much may be ſaid of the other ſuppo- 
ſitions, which repreſent France to be in that deſpe- 
rate fituation, in which ſhe does not find herſelf, in 
order to prove the neceſſity, which even that 7 

on would not produce, o ſuing for a peace, when 
a a peace would by no means remove the evil. 

. The principal error, and the ſource of every miſ- 
take on the part not only of political writers, but of 
ſeveral courts of Europe, proceeds from not having 
ſufficiently calculated the full extent and power of 
revolutionary meaſures: if they were convinced that 
theſe meaſures ſurpaſs by far, in extent and efficacy, 
all regular, juſt and lawful expedients, they would 
not ſuffer themſelves to be deluded by vain and chi- 

merical ſuppoſitions. They would not waſte away 

their ſtrength in irreſolute efforts, or in idle inacti- 

vity, thinking it ſufficient quietly to wait, till A 

truly deſirable peace, and ſuch as they expect, is 

propoſed: to them. 

Tf Peace It would be till more prejudicial, however, to go 
could be into the oppoſite extreme, and to precipitate a nego- 
1 ciation which, if at this moment it could have any 
3 effe, would only lead to a falſe ſecurity, and pro- 
it would duce a peace of one day; a peace which, conſider- 
only be a ing the nature of the government to be treated with, 

falſe and the imiereſt of its rulers, and the incompatibility of 

erfidious | 
3 a democracy i in ſuch an empire as France with the 

repo'e of Europe, would be a mere mockery, and 

molt likely fatal to England, who, the moment ſhe 

had diſarmed, would be 'expoſed to the hazard of 

" ſome inſidious and unexpected attack. Such a peace 
could only be offered as a ſnare to dupe that pow er 

which ſhewed a readineſs to accept It, 
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ls it to be expected that the exhauſted ſtate of 
France would be a ſufficient guarantee for the perma- 
nency of any treaty that may be concluded with the 
preſent government ? and that this government would 
remain peaceful from the impoſſibility of becoming 


again hoſtile? But is not this a conſequence of the 
ſame miſtaken notions, that have been invariably en- 
tertained, ſince the beginning of the war, on the na- 
ture and extent of thoſe powerful means that a fana« 
tical delirium and revolutionary,violences. may pro- 
duce? Let the Powers pay a very particular - atten» 
tion to it : that fertile and-very populous empire not 
only. poſſeſſes incalculable reſources within itſelf, but 
what deſerves a 4till more ſerious conſideration is, 
that from the extreme diſorder which deſolates 

France, may be produced a greater intenſeneſs of 
action, and from its preſent debility may be derived 
an increaſed energy of execution; that the ſuper- 

natural effects of its convulſed ſtate: may prevail over 
the natural effects of its diſaſtrous ſitu ation. 

Since I have been forced to ſpeak in my own 

name, may I be allowed to aſk all thoſe who have 

taken the trouble of reading my works, whether 1 

ever concealed from- the public, or lightly pafled 
over, that dreadful abyſs of evils into which France 
bas been precipitated. More than once I endeavour- 
ed to draw the frightful picture in its true and moſt 
glaring colours. I muſt have been very ill under- 
ſtood if I'was accuſed now, to call into queſtion the 
exceſs, and the continually encreaſing excels of its 


calamities: but to infer from this that the reyolutio- 


nary Chiefs will be hrought to an immediate neceſſity 
of ſupplicating for peace; that they are in an abſo- 
- Jute - inability to continue the war, though war 
forms a part of their exiſtence ; that they would not 
recommence it as ſoon as their own intereſt would 
compel them to it: I cannot help repeatedly to ob- 
ſerve, at the riſk of diſpleaſing Mr. d'Ivernois, 2 
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theſe conſequences are miſtaken and diſtorted, and 
may-prove moſt pernicious. I do repeat and conti-. 


nually ſhall repeat, that whatever cauſes would re- 


duce a regularly governed ſtate to the laſt period of 


its military exertions, would by no means produce 
the ſame effects on a frantic aud revolutionary go- 
verument: 1 beg leave to obſerve, that when the 
whole power is in the hands of ruffians, all the ex- 
iſting means and reſources of the country are like- 
wiſe in their hands. So that to reduce them to the 
laſt extremity, there muſt be no land, no producti- 
ons, no hands, no ſoldiers; in ſhort, no tefources 
of any kind, in the whole extent of the French ter- 
ritory. Laſtly, it ſeems to me, that to rely on the 
encreaſe of public miſery in France, and to expect 
general tranquillity from the ruined condition of 


that wretched kingdom, is much the ſame as if 


Nations had formerly thought themſelves ſecure 
from the. devaſtations- of the Huns, Goths and 
Vandals, becauſe thoſe hordes of barbarians had 
neither money, nor proviſions; neither order, nor 
diſcipline. e 

think that I have ſufficiently proved that there 
caunot exiſt, on either fide, a wiſh of concluding a 
peace at preſent: I bave likewiſe demonſtrated, that 
if peace was attainable, it would only be a falſe, per- 
_ fidious, and conſequently a dangerous peace; I may 
therefore conclude that there exiſts an abſolute neceſ- 
fity to continue the war. It is here to no purpoſe to 
conſider what ſucceſſes or advantages may be expect- 
ed. Diſcuſſion is uſeleſs where neceſſity commands; 
and war being neceſſary, peace becomes unattainable. 
Aut if it is indiſpenſable to continue the war, it is 
ſtill more eſſential to adopt every means requiſite to 


obtain a ſpeedy, ſolid, honourable and permanent 


peace, ſuch as will inſure to Europe its moral and 
phyſical tranquillity. If I did not perceive the poſ- 
fibility of it, all the obſervations I have here adyanc- 
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ed would be afflicting indeed. I ſhould incur the juft 
reproach of having deſeated hopes which I could not 
revive by preſenting new objefts of comfort. Byt 1 
have endeavoured to remove illuſions capable to miſ- 
lead, in order to direct the public opinion to mea- 
ſures which alone appear to me truly efficacious and 
ſalutary. It is for this laſt ſubject, the moſt eſſential - 
of all, and which equally intereſts all the Powers, 
all civil aſſociations, and human kind in general, 
that I take the liberty of claiming a benevolent, or, 
at leaſt, an impartial attention. 

I ſhall, without reluctance, abandon all I thought 
neceſſary to alledge againſt conjeures, which are ho 
hazardous and too affirmative. If, ſtung by contra- 
diction, any one ſhould obſtinately perſiſt in repel- 
ling and diſtorting my arguments, I ſhall remain 
wholly filent, and no longer intrude on the patience 
of the Public by a diſcuſſion which is not efſential to 
the general point. Let the Public judge between my 
doubts and thoſe affertions, which at leaſt- ſhould 
be diſtruſted. I am mpch more anxious to inſpire, 
for theremainder of the diſcuſſion, the ſame convic- 
tion which J entertain myſelf. Relying on the diſin- 
tereſted purity of my intentions, and convinced, be- 
yond the power of language to expreſs, of the hap- 
py conſequences tbat would reſult from them, if 
carried into effect, I make no difficulty in ſoliciting 
the ſuffrage not only of my companions in misfor- 
tune, but of all thoſe who prefer order to deſtruc- 
tion; who are more attached to the intereſts of ſo- 
ciety in general, than to any private views or inte- 
reſts whatever; who prefer conciliatory means to 
implacable animoſities ; and who, to preſerve them- 
ſelves from the effects of tolly, do not think it neceſ 
ſary to deſtroy all tools. 
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* V. AR ought always to be directed to che at- 
tainment' of peace. It would be iniquitous a in- 
human if it bad any other tendency. 11 . 

Whatever therefore is neceſſary to obtain peace, 
ought to enter into the plan of the war; and milita 
ſucceſſes, that did not Ry this end, wopld be 
fruitleſs. "wr 
If this onion, be true in general; it is more 
ſo for England, which being the moſt commercial 
country in * world: 18 allo the moſt intereſted i in a 
general pacification. 4 
To pro- But neither England nor 1 will obtain peace 
5 (1 mean permanent peace) by force of arms alone; 
cſtablifh- it is likewiſe efſential to adopt every meaſure that may 
ment of tend to the re-eſtabliſhment of a reaſonable and ſolid 
another government in France, a government compatible 
govern- 
ment in with the repoſe of other nations. As long as France 
France ishas nothing. but a phantom of political exiſtence ; ; 


the only as long as 1t will be a prey to diſcord, uncertain in 


way $0 at her views, and continually agitated by the colliſion 


a ſolid of the different ruling factions; as Tong as it will be 
peace, fubject to experiments of governments, which ap- 
ip pear and difappear like ſo many fugitive' ſhadows ; 
ſo long Will it be vain and nugatory to treat with her, 

Can a ſolid ſuperſtructure be laid on an unſtable and 

2 moving ground? Is it not evident, that whatever 

Was 


(en 


was concluded with a chimerical and nmpraBiicable 


government, could have but a 1 and a mo- 


nentary exiſtence? | 


This palpable truth i is ſuppoſed to be controverted 
by examples which ſeem to evince, that the changes 
of conſtĩitutions in France have not occaſioned the 
violation of its treaties. The neutrality of America, 


Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland, is alledged as 


a proof; it has remained inviolate fince the begin- 


ning of the revolution, in ſpite of the viciſſitudes of 


factions; it has been equally reſpected by the Briſ- 
lotines and by Roberſpierre, under the reign of the 
Jacobins and the Moderates. The peace with Pruſſia 
and Spain ſeems alſo to indicate the poſſibility of 


treating with the French Republic, however diſor- 


ganized it may be. 


But becauſe France, at the ſame moment that the ObjeRi- 


declared war againſt all its neighbours, excepted the ons an- 


Swiſs Republic, from whom it bad nothing to fear, 
who proſtrated herſelf at the feet of France, at a 
time ſhe received the moſt humiliating outrages from 
her haughty neighbour, and ſupplied her with the 
cattle of which ſhe ſtood in need; becauſe, in the 
midſt of her anarchy, France has not diſturbed the 
neutrality of very diltant countries with whom ſhe 
had no particular concerns, and who became uſeful 
by ſupplying ber wants ; becauſe, by conſenting to a 


ſwered. 


peace with Pruſſia and Spain, ſhe exonerated herſelf 


from a burden without ceaſing to employ ber nume- 
rous armies; becauſe theſe two Powers, having ven- 
tured to negociate with the moſt verſatile govern- 
ment iu the world, having had no cauſe as yet to 
repent of treaties ſcarcely ratified ; does it follow, 
hat other Powers, in the immediate vicinity of 

rance, who have various and multiplied Concerns 
with her, who ſtill cheriſh a germ of ancient rivalit uy 
between them and who — have frequent occaſi- 


ons of coming to a rupture, can n expect a ſolid and 
permanent 
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e | peace before a government, ſuſceptible 1 


of ſtability, can be ſecurely eſtabliſhed ? Can a con- 


cluſion be applied from one caſe to another when 


they are ſo widely different? Can a country which 


has no particular concern with the Republic, be com- 
pared to another which affords continual ſubje&s'of 


uneaſineſs and immediate objects to gratify her rapa- 


city ? Becauſe a nation, which had ten different ene- 
mies to contend with, has treated with two or three; 
is it a juſt inference to ſuppoſe, that it will or can 
diſcontinue the war, when it is demonſtrated that 
war forms the moſt eſſential part of its exiſtence? 
That it will and can live in peace with the ſurround- 
ing monarchies, while it ſtill is in the delirium of an 
anti-monarchical. ſyſtem, and of a conſtitution as 
eflentially the enemy of all thrones, as it is irrecon- 
cilable with peace and tranquillity. . 

It would be in vain to pretend that France is no 
longer what it was eighteen months ago; that there 
has been a conſiderable change in the diſpoſitions of 
the nation as well as in its conſtitutional principles. 


An an- There is ſome truth in all this; but this truth, re- 
ſwer to duced to its real import, does not lead to the conſe- 
| theobyec- quences drawn from it. The French nation ſeems 


. greatly altered; it is altered as much as it is ſuffered 


change of to be ſo; but this is not ſuch a change as could be 


| the nati- compatible with the ſafety of the political ſyſtem of 


onal diſ- Europe. Fran ears to ha 5 
beedtion Europe. France appears to have ſhaken off the ſan- 


PP! co guinary yoke of the Terroriſts, only becauſe this 
firorion- faction has been overthrown by another. But having 


| al princi- at the ſame time to deliberate, in fix thouſand aſſem- 


— in blies, on the choice of a Government, it has voted, 
dance. almoſt unanimquſly, for the ſhadow of a Republic, 
for a mixed oligarchy which it does not underſtand, 

and which it has had no time to examine. Its new 
demagogues have, with great oſtentation, expreſſed 

more moderate ſentiments than their predeceſſors; 
becauſe, in order to deſtroy their power, they could 


not · 


f 


CS) | 

not do better than to adopt contrary meaſures. They 
have arrayed themſelves in a different garment of 
morality, without being leſs immoral in their eha- 

, racters : and as intereſt alone was the apparent prin- 
ciple of their. refipiſcence, ſo it will be its termina- 
tion. Have they not already ſhewn it? : 
Beſides, of what advantage is it to ſocial order 
that the effects of their doctrine, being leſs atroci- 
ous, are now leſs repulſive? When a ſect perverted 
in its principles ſhews itſelf moderate in its conduct, 
it only becomes the more dangerous. Seduction be- 

| gins where indignation ceaſes. That contagion which 

nothing forbidding in its aſpect, is much more 
to be dreaded than that which repels by its ghaſtlineſs, 
and chills with horror. | 
It is ſomething, boweyer, in ſavour of public 
tranquillity, to ſee, at leaſt in appearance, the exe- 
crable inſtitution of propagandiſm aboliſhed ; that 
there exiſts no longer, in the center of Europe, a 
tolerated affociation openly profeſſing the diabolical 
doctrines of inſurrection and regicide : but this is 
far ſrom being ſufficient for the ſecurity. of nations. 
It is true, that a decree of the Convention bas de- 
clared, that the French people would not excite + 
other nations to change their government; but of 
what ſignal advantage is this, if they ſtill continue 
to invite them by their example; if this example 
animates them with ſo much the greater force, as it 
is fixed on the firm baſis of power; and if the charm 
of independence is more than doubled by the at- 
tractive charm of ſucceſs? But let not theſe flatter- 
ing appearances impoſe upon our better judgment: 
tne propagation of democratical ſyſtems is a conſe- 
quence of their own nature, more than a reſolution _ 
of their ſectaries. And Sovereigns ought never to 
forget that THE CHIEF ESSENCE OF REPUBLICANISM, 
AND OF DEMOCRACY PARTICULARLY, 18 AN INVE- 
RATE HATRED ro KINGS. * 
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In the meanwhile, we do not wiſh to deny in 
toto, that the general diſpoſition of France is ameli- 
orated. But having often ſeen theſe deluſive ap- 
pearances ſuddenly overcaſt with a deeper gloom, 
we muſt fairly avow our ſuſpicions, and endeavour 
to take off the flimſy covering, in order to diſcover 


where this amelioration is to oe found, and in what = 


it conſiſts, 

Are we to look for it in the . chiefs? 
Perfidious Cameleons ! they aſſume, by turns, the 
colour and form that beſt ſuits the circumſtances of 
the moment. After havisg, with Roberſpierre, 
waded through the blood of their fellow citizens; 
they have, with Tallien, perſecuted with ubrelent- 
ing fury the accomplices of their own crimes. 
Moderation was the pretended order of the day at 
a time they wete perpetrating new maſſacres for the 
purpoſe of maintaining themſelves in power. In 
producing their conſtitution, the third in name, 
they appeared to wiſh for nothing more than the 
return of order; and they have ſown in the nation 
new feeds of diſcord and troubles. They ſhould 
have enabled the French to make a choice, and 
they did not even offer them an alternative. They 
ſeem, by their motions, to with for a general pacifi- 
cation, whilſt, in their hearts, they know that war is 
neceſſary to their exiſtence. Covered as they are 
with the trappings of guilt, wo endeavour to aſ- 
ſume the ſemblance of virtue. 

Can any more reliance be placed on the general 
diſpoſition of the nation ? It is anſwered, yes 
and no. Yes, if you know how to take advantage 
of it. No, if the nation is left to itſelf. What can 
be expected from the languid movements of a 'paſ- 
five people, which, for theſe fix years, has been fo 
much faſcinated, deceived, and led aſtray, as not to 
know what it ought to wiſn. A ſhip without a 
maſtdor rudder, toſſed by the tempeſt : a light and 
moyeable 
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moveable globule floating in the air, which yields to 
every impulſe, without having any direction of its 
own. Become ſeditious by credulity, barbarous 
from fanaticiſm, and criminal through fear: how 
often has it not been the inſtrument of atrocities 
it abhorred? Have we not ſeen it an indifferent 
ſpectator of the murder of a King, on whoſe ſacred 
Head 1t was wont, at other times, to pour every bleſs 
ſing, the warm effuſion of an undiſguiſed 10 an 
Have we not ſeen it manifeſt a furious eagerneſs 6 
maſſacres under ferocious tyrants ; and the tendereſt 
compaſſion under hypocntical tyrants? And now, 
that this miſerable nation groans becauſe it ſuffers; 
that it complains becauſe it is oppreſſed; that it 
wiſhes for a change becauſe it is wrerched; > 180 
+ poſlible it ſhould have any determined object in 
view ? Irreſolute in its defires, ' feeble in 1ts re- 
pentance, wavering in its reſolutions, it ſends forth 
the loudeſt cries for liberty, and is ſecretly panting 
for the reſtoration of monarchy. 
We muſt not, therefore, ſet too high a value on 
this amelioration of the general diſpoſition of 
France. That we may not draw a'falfe inference 
from it, we mult conſider it as having a tendency 
| ſuſceptible of being rendered efficacious, and not as 
2 cauſe efficacious in itielf ; and we may conclude, 
not that a ſucceſsful negociation can be attempted 1 
now, but that the preſent order of things may lead 1 
to it. Every effort ſhould be directed to this point, 1 
and it is not by force of arms alone that it is attain- 1 
able. A better conducted and more fortunate cam- 41 
paign than the preceding, might render the French | 
more tractable in a negotiation for peace, but 
would not deſtroy the democratical ſyſtem : UnTiL 
THIS Is EXTIRPATED, THERE CAN EXIST* NO PEK- 
 MANEN'T GOVERNMENT IN FRANCE, NO/PEACE FOR 


. 
Ide 


6 | * 
A com- Thoſe who maintain that it is impoſſible for a vaſt 
keen empire to exiſt as a Republic, go perhaps too far. The 
een example of the commonwealth of Rome ſeems. a 
. ſtrong caſe in point againſt their arguments. But 
Republic neither this example, nor that of any other Re- 
and other publie that ever exiſted, can be applied to the hete- 
; = 09 roclitical ſpecies of popular government which exiſts 
in France. 
The mixt government, more ariſtocratical than 
democratical, which, applied to Rome alone, might 
be called a Republic, was out of that city, and 
with reſpect of the other parts and dependencies of 
the empire, a truly deſpotic government. Rome 
was the capital and the tyrant of the world, who- 
ever was not a Roman citizen was treated as a 
flave. The Ottoman Baſhas are not more abſolute 
or more oppreſſive in their governments, than the 
Roman Pro-conſuls were in the different provinces 
entruſted to their adminiſtration. The inconveni- 
ences, reſulting from the deliberations of a multi- 
tude, were only felt within the walls of the city ; and 
whenever they became alarming, the Dictatorſhip 
gave them an immediate check. The Dicator was 
an abſolute Monarch. In the Provinces nothing 
impeded the quickneſs of execution; nothing 
weakened the ſprings of authority; and nothing 
prevented its operations from being immediately 
communicated to the extremities of the empire. 
To this the Roman Government owed its glory, 
and was enabled, notwithſtanding 1 its imperfections, 4 
to arrive at the higheſt pitch of power, and to ſup- 
rt, for a time. the weight of its coloſſal grandeur, 
which at laſt it was entirely cruſhed, 
By thele traits alone, and without entering into 
a further detail, it is eafily perceived, that there is 
not the leaſt reſemblance between what the Roman 
was, and what the French Republic endeavours to 
bez; and whether, if the firſt maintained itſelf in all 
its 


(0 0 


its ſplendor for a whole century“, it does follow 
that the ſecond will exiſt a twelvemonth amid thoſe 
internal diſorders, which are the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of her form of government. Can the ener 

of the ſovereign power, concentrated in Rome, and 
acting without controul over the different depen- 
dencies of its dominion, be compared to a ſove- 


reignty divided into ſo many ſeparate parts, and 


ſeattered through ſo many, provincial aſſemblies, 
the neceſſary rivals of the capital for the glorious 

Im of equality? Shall we find in the abſurd level 
ling of ranks the ſame advantage which the Re- 

blic derived from the reſpect and veneration the 
Plebeians entertained for the patrician families ? 
Can the irrefragable authority of the Senate, united 


together in the comitial Aſſemblies, be repreſented 


by this confuſed and diſcordant mixture of five 
bundred, who propoſe laws without being able to 
enaQ them; of two hundred and fifty, who accept 
or refuſe, without baving it in their power to pros 
poſe them; of five, who direct every thing under a 
controuled authority; and of ſix who adminiſter 
and execute under the dependance of all the others? 
In whatever point of view this compariſon may be 
conſidered, no parallel whatever can be found be- 
tween that democratical oligarchy, which is at- 


tempted to be impoſed on a great people accuſ- 
tomed for fourteen ages to be governed by a race 


of powerful Kings, on a people, which of all others, 
is the leaſt capable of governing itſelf, and the 
Roman Republic, which from its cradle gradually 
encreaſed to its full maturity, ſtrengthened and con- 

| H ſolidated 


* We imbibe, from our infancy, ſo high an idea of that 
famous Republic, that the reader will be aſtoniſhed to find, that 
we limit the period of its grandeur to the ſhort duration of 3 
century, Yet there were but one hundred and ſixteen years 


between the ruin of Carthage, the firſt epoch of Roman grane - 


deur, and the battle of Actium, which proved the grave of the 
Republi z 
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folidated itſelf by time and habit, as well as ; by the 
| every manners and public ſpirit of its inha- 


Itants. ä 
Of all the Ae chat deſerve to be noticed, 
N is none to which we can aſſimilate the French 


conſtitution. Excluſive of all diſtanction of 2 


inheritance of power, and perpetuity of offices, 
has no reſemblance either with the government of 
Lacedemon, which had a reigning dynaſty, and a 


ſenate compoſed of nobles *; 'or that of Carthage, 


which was monarchical in its chief Magiſtrates, 


ariſtocratical in its Senate, and democratical in its 


popular aſſemblies f; not even with that of Athens, 
where democracy was tempered by a permanent 


Areopagus, which, according to Cicero, was as 
neceſſary to tbat State as Divine Providence | is to 5 


the world f. 

A compariſon with modern Republics woot not 
be more juſt. That of the United States of Ame- 
rica, from whom the French Legiſlators have bor- 
rowed much, eſſentially differs from theirs were it 
only on account of 1 ts )eing a toederal e "AM 
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Whatever reſpect Le dap for his hank they were 
altered by the eſtabliſhment of the Ephori, who were much the 


ſame as the Tribunes of the People at Rome; they were choſen. 


to counterbalance the authority of the great, and they occaſioned 
the ruin of the Republic. 

The mixt government of Carthage was mudjected to the 
controul of five public cenſors; it laſted five hundred years, and 
it has been obſerved, that it had A great affinity with the form 
of the Britiſh government. 

(+ There exiſted at Athens a Council of five hundred, and 
Azghonites, to whom the Members of the French Directory may 
be compared. Many fimilar features may likewiſe be diſcovered 
between the Athenians and the inhabitants of Paris, who, being 
their rivals in urbanity of manners, have greatly ſurpaſſed 
them in levity and turbulence. ,* Beſides, the laws of Solon were 
not reſpected for a long continuance. This wiſe man Had the 
mortification to ſee, at the end of ten years, his edificg over- 
farned, and the Republic oppreſſed. 
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The Helvetic. government is only an aſſociation 
of ſmall Republics, ſome ariſtocratical, others de- 
mocratical, none bf. which can ſetve as a a of 
what 1 is proper for a great empire. 

In general, this impoſſibility of drawing infe- 
rences from ſmall to greater ſtates, fets aſide e 
example that could be alledged in tavour of the- 
French deniocracy.. It has been very judicioully.,' 
obſerved, that the: moſt celebrated Republics' have 
found, in their aggrandizement, the. principle of 

| their ruin, and that all of them fiſbed their exiſtence, 
when they arrived at that point JFom whence the French. 
Republic commentes. 1 4 dr nn | 

It is evident alſo, that the French Republic has BY 
not the leaſt reſemblance with that of Venice, 
which, notwithſtanding its defecis, 1 is the moſt anci- 
ent Government of kurope. lt is an ariſtocracy, 
tyrannical in appearance, but very mild in its ef- 
fects, and liwited by invariable laus: the religious 
reſpect that is entertained for them, forms the dif- 
tinctive character and the Principal arne of its 
conſtitution. 

In vain ſhould we endeavour to find out an a 
between the ſhapeleſs fabric of the French Republic 
and the government of Great Britain, which ſome 
authors have ſtiled a Monarchical Republic. What a 
diſparity in every point of view? Thoſe marvellous. 
politicians, who flattered themſelves they eould pro- 
duce a monument of their wiſdom, far ſurpaſſing in 
excellence that government which conſtitutes the 
happineſs of England, eould not. even diſcover 
whether it might, or might not be adapted to their 

country. They have ſhewn that they were not 
able even to appreciate its true merit. They neither 
could ſeize its ſrit, or underſtand its true principles 
they neither knew how to imitate the admirable 
equilibrium of its conſtitutive powers; or learn from, 
it the utility of thoſe refpeCtable intermediate ranks, 
H 2 | which 
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(700 
which unite the King to his people, and the people 
to their King. Tv 5 Wa 

Thus nothing in the preſent, or the paſt, bears 
the leaſt reſemblance to the French Republic, no- 
thing that can authorize us to preſume. that it will 
long ſubſiſt: but this is ſaying too little, ſince it is 
eaſy to perceive, that it carries in its own boſom the 
ſeeds of its approaching deſtruQion, and that its 
— ſtructure pronounces the certainty of its diſſo- 

üt ion | | pond” 
Principal How can a machine ſo complicated in its whole, 
2 of ſg incoberent in all its parts, ſo fettered in all its 
ſticurion movements, clogged with ſo many wheels, ſubject 
of 1795. to a continual colliſion, continue its regular move- 
ments without ſoon breaking to pieces? Muſt not 
a building of combuſtible materials, erected over a. 
volcano, and entruſted to the care of beings im- 
pregnated with ſulphur, continually ſurrounded with 
flying ſparks, and ready to ſeize the torches of diſ- 
cord; muſt not ſuch an edifice be ſoon involved in 
flames and quickly reduced to aſhes? Theſe images 
will not appear exaggerated to thoſe who will take 
the trouble of analizing the conſtitution of 1795, 
and of examining the defects which adhere to its 
very eſſence. | 
Ils it not a fundamental abſurdity to allow each 
citizen an equal right in tis formation of the law * ? 
As if he who poſſeſſes nothing, ought to have the 
ſame influence in the legiſlative power, which go- 
verns him, as he who poſſeſſes much. ls it not juſt, 
on the contrary, that the right of participation in 
the territorial ſtatutes, ſhould be in proportion to 
territorial intereſt +? = | 


A „ 

* Art. 20 of the Conſtitution. s 
+ The conſtitution, it is true, requires ſome property to 
become an elector, but by a moſt abſurd contradiction, it does 
not require aby to become a Legiſlator. It is i proportion of 


the 


1 


tion, but alſo the reviſion gf the conſtitutional laws. 


) 

Is it not as palpabl an abſurdity, to make, not 
only the ſoyereignty, but likewiſe the exerciſe of 
that ſovereignty, reſide in four millions of indivi- 
duals * who, divided into fix or ſeven thouſand pri. 
mary aſſemblies are to decree, not only the accepta- 


They are to appoint the juſtices oÞ the peace, the 
municipal officers, and the twenty thouſand elec- 
tors , who in their turn are to nominate the mem- 
bers of the legiſlative body, thoſe of the ſupreme 
court of juſtice f, the judges of civil and criminal 
cauſes, the grand jury, and the adminiſtrators of 
departments $ ; ſo that, theſe four millions of citi- 
zens, having in — X ihe or their deputies, the 
power of appointing and renewing all the public 
functionaries and agents, it may be properly ſaid 
that they govern the ſtate, and that there are four 
millions of ſovereigns in full exerciſe. Is not this 
in the laſt degree irrational and abſurd? | 


If we conſider afterwards, how the powers are Incom- 


delegated, how they are combined and Gon 1 


ments. 


among the different depoſitaries; we meet wit 
nothing but contradictions, inconſiſtencies and diſ- 
proportions; nothing but motives for cabals and 
7 diſunion; 
the population only that every department concu rs in the noming- 
tion of the members af the legitlative body. Art. 49 of the 
Conſtiution. 1 2 Pn 8 

* The twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight millions of inhabitants 
in France are reduced to four millions of individuals having, 
according to law, the right of citizenſhip: there have been 
lately 6,337 primary aſſemblies; their formation was to be re- 

ulated at the rate ef 450 citizens at leaſt, and goo at moſt. 
Row 632, which is nearly the medium, multiplied by 6,337 
make exactly four millions. But there were in reality, either 
from forced or voluntary abſences, but 914,853 voters. 


It is ſaid that there ſhall be an elector for 200 citizens; 


which makes twenty thouſand electors for four millions. 
t Tribunal de Caſſation. 


$ Art. 27 and 41 of the French Conſtitation. 
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+Gilbolon'; nothing but ſeeds of continual warfare 
between the different agents of governments. 
The legiſlative body is compoſed of ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty members, two hundred and fifty of 
2 are the ancients, and fixe hundred the —— 
Io theſe the excluſive right belongs of pro- 
55 dehberating, and reſolving “, while the 
- alitients can only accept or reject in toto the laws 
- adopted by the five hundredj; Sa that, for the 
-Jame act, deliberation and reſolution are on one fide, 
and definitive deciſion on. the other. Is it not as if 
there were two ſouls in the ſame individual, the one 
for thought, the other for the will?“ Or, if in the 5 
ſame tribunal ſome of the judges were to deliberate 
without determining, and the others to judge with- 
out deliberating? It can eaſily be conceived, that 
two aſſemblies, independent-'of one another, may 
be inſtituted in order to counterbalance, and at the 
fame time enlighten each other; and that objects 
| ſubmitted to their conſideration, and paſſing through 
this double ſearce, may acquire a greater perfection. 
But can it be conceived, how two ſections of one 
whole:ſhould be, all at once, integral and ſeparate 
parts; that they ſhould be homogeneous in their 
object, and heterogeneous in their proceedings; 1 
that, being equal in right, having no diverſity in 
titles, but one and the ſame deſtination, they ſhould 
be unequal in power, diſſimilar in prerogatiyes, and 
antagoniſts i in their functions? Is it poſhble to con- 
ceive, when the totality of the members of the ſame 
body are to vote on the ſame object, how the ſuf- 
frages ſhould not be taken on the totality; and the 
will of the majority being fixed, how it ſhould be- 
come depending on the_ will of the minority, ſo 
that half the members may anuul what double the 


* Art. 70 and 75. 
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number has decreed; Can it be conceived» how, 
among colleagues, the number of five hundred 
ſhould continually Submit to the preponderacy of 
the number of two hundred and fifty? and how ſo 
une qual a diyiſion among equals can ſubſiſt without 


diſcord, without conflict, without hoſtility? The 


co- operators will not be long before they come to a 


rupture; co-operation therefore cannot ſubfiſt®. _ 
It is ſaid that the legiſlative body ſhall not exerciſe, 
by. itſelf or its deputies, the executive power +; yet it is 


ſtated afterwards, that the executive power is to be de. 


legated to a directory compoſed of five members nomi. 
nated by the legiſlatiue body, to whom they are to 
de accountable and reſponſible, by whom they may 
be impeached, expelled from office, and replaced by 
others 8. How is it poflible to reconcile this depen- 
dence with that ſeparation of powers which is the 
_ palladium of our modern legiſlators ? Is it not exer- 
ciſing a power by delegates, if you appoint thoſe 
delegates, and are the arbiters of their conduct? 


But what energy can an executive power poſleſs 


which is ſubje& to ſo much ſubordination, and di- 
vided into ſo many parts? A power entruſted to five 
colleagues, competitors for pre-eminence, one of 
whom is to be king every three months, and all of 
whom, after the expiration of five years, are to 
return to their original inſignificance, when they 
will be expoſed to the danger of being denounced 

the firſt diffatisfied citizen, and judged by thoſe 
who had been their inferiors? What proportion is 
there between the weaknels of ſuch a lever, and the 
extent of the action tu is to communicate? Is it 

| 8 likely 


he Council of Antients is already.fallen into contempt. 
They gre ridiculed, becauſe they employ moſt of their ſittings 
in waiting for meſſages from the Council of Five Hundred. 
I See the French Conſtitution, Art. 46. Oe 
1 Akt. 132. 


$ Art. 159, 160, 161 and 162, : 
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likely that theſe petty kings, the teal clerks of the 
| legiſlative body, inveſted with an entire authority 
over the army, will not employ this authority to 
ſhelter themſelves from a ſuperiority too dangerous 
not to induce them to ſhake it off? Will they he- 
fitate, when they ſee no alternative left but that of 
oppreſſing, or becoming the victims of oppreſſion ? 
Too high exalted not to inſpire envy, too little to inſpire 
reſpect, they will find, in the inſufficient portion of 
authority given to them by the law, a plauſible 

retence for uſurping that which the law 5 refuſed. 
Not being armed with the ſuſpenſive veto to delay 
the execution of a law which to them will appear 
pernicious ; nor having any e means for 
propoſing any law, the- otility 6 which their ſitua- 
tion will give them an opportunity to appreciate; 
nor any ſecurity whatever againſt the injuſtice of ke 
reſponfibiliiy io which they are ſubject, not on 
among themſelves, but even with reſpect to the — 
miniſtrators whom they have appointed; what good 
will they be able to effect; and to what perils will 
they not be expoſed if they poſſeſs that improbable, 
that bumble diſintereſtedneſs of confining themſelves 
within the narrow limits preſcribed to them by the 
conſtitution ? '' 

What ſhall we ſay afterwards of the fix miniſters, 
who are under the eontroul of the five directors, 
and all ſubordinate to the legiſlative body? It has 
been obſerved very pleaſantly, and with much good 
ſenſe, that the conſtitution may be compared to a 
Car drawn by fix horſes abreaſt, whoſe reins are 
in the hands of five coachmen, who are themſelves 
under the whip of ſeven hundred and fifty maſters: 
the ' coachmen ſeize the reins from each other's 
hands; the -maſters chaſtiſe them and throw off 
ſometimes the one, ſometimes the other, from his 
ſeat; the horſes become unruly ; the Car is over- 
turned, and is daſhed into pieces. Thus are the 


Directory, 
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Directory, the Miniſters, the Legiſlators and the 
whole Government, precipitated to the ground. 
But let us ſuppoſe the government not ſo near the 
verge of deſtruQtion as it appears to be; let us 
admit for a moment that it may have a longer dura- 
tion: ſtill it would be contrary to all reaſon and to 
ſound policy to treat with its rulers; becauſe the 
French Republic, in its very eſſence, is an enemy to 
peace; and in its principles, an enemy to all good 
Government. This we ſhall endeavour to prove be- 
ore we conclude our original propoſition. We 
proceed thus methodically, that we may anticipate 
every poſſible objection, and obyiate every difficulty, 
And if we appear ſometimes to digreſs and to go 
( aver the ſame ground, which we have travelled be- 
fore, we do it in order to remove every obſtruction 
from the way; as it is impoſſible but that in a pub- 
lication' written on the ſpur- of the moment, where 
every thing concurs to the ſame point, ſome of the 
converging rays muſt ſhoot athwart each other, and | 
unite in the fame tra, gk 4 
The French Republic it, by its very conſtitution, an General || 
enemy to peace. It is a democracy in a great em- Pacifica« Jy 
pire; and a powerful democracy has never been nn. 
pacific. The annals of the world atteſt this, and , 
the reaſon is obvious. The government of the mul- | 
titude, always reſtleſs, and preſumptuous, rejects 4 
conciliatory meaſures; impelled ſolely by paſſion, it 4 
diſdains formalities, and is careleſs of conſequences. 1 
To a Republic all means appear legal; all means 


poſſible. Incapable of repoſe in itſelf, it threatens 
continually the tranquillity of its neighbours. What 
is true of Republics in general, is flill more ſo 
when applied to the democracy of an armed nation, 
which preſents the image of a vaſt camp, whoſe 
warlike youth, brought up in blood, accuſtomed to 

F | | plunder 


* Idea of Moni. de Marnezia, 
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plundef, and breathing nothing but battles, is unfit 
The pre- for any other profeſſion. but that of arms. What 
_— ſill more increaſes. its antipathy to peace, is the 
Cm ſtate of, convullion, ene and diſorder in 
tution Which it moves; becaufe it is formed on principles 
is an ob- ſubverſive of- the fundamental law which unites alt 
$acle to nations; becauſe it is out of the grand aſſociation 
a general . . . . . 
pacifica- Which unites- all empires; becauſe it has broken 
tion. every tie of common intereſt, and overthrown alt 
5 the fences of public ſecurity, in neither reſpe&ing 
the right of property, nor that of nations. Who. 
ever Is not perceive that ſuch a government, 
placed in the center of Europe, muſt- be produQtive 
of inceſſant wars, prove an univerſal calamity and 
the ſcourge of mankind, would not be more forci- 
bly convinced by any additional arguments we 
might adduce to corroborate this truth. 
Perhaps we ſhall place it nearer the reach of 
common apprehenſion in obſerving, that whatever 
owes its exiſtence to diſorder, cannot preſerve it but 
by diſorder; that whatever is ſupported by commo- 
tion, muſt be an enemy to. repoſe ; and that an en- 
feebled and exhauſted body, which nothing invigo- 
rates but the continued ſucceſſion of burning fever, 
will receive no effectual remedy from the applica- 
tion of lenitives, till a radical cure can be effected. 
Let what we-ſaid reſpecting the neceſſity to which 
the Revolutioniſts were reduced, of having recourſe 
to war, and of declaring it againſt all the Powers, 
be called back to our recollection. The fame rea- 
{ons {till fubſiſt; theſe reaſons will compel them to 
continue the war, and to renew it after every mo- 
mentary ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. War will be in- 
diſpenſable to France, as long as France remains 
without a permanent government, without a ſyſtem 
of finance analagous to the public intereſt, without 
a chief magiſtrate materially concerned in the main- 
tenance of order and tranquillity, It is written a, | 
| n the 


„ 


the facred oracles, that Righteouſneſs and Peace have 
 - kiſſed each «ther; the oppoſites of righteouſneſs and 
peace are likewiſe inſeparable. Revolution and war 
are both very intimate; they are two allies, whom 
it is very difficult to ſeparate. ho does not know 
that a foreign war is a certain reſource againſt civil 
commotions? To conclude, as many do, that a 
ace with France would be the ſureſt means to ſubdue 
it, as ſhe would thus be left to her own rage, and 
ber inteſtine diſſenſions, is an implied confeſſion, 


that peace cannot be obtained at preſent; fince it is - 


evident, that the ſame conſideratiohs myſt induce 
the preſent rulers of France to reject it; and it is 
not to be ſuppoſed, that they will prefer a ſituation 
x" to them particularly, will be worſe than war 
it el | 


enemy of all other conſtitutions. We ſhall not repeat 
what we have already obſerved on the irreconcilable 


But we think ourſelves in duty bound to call the m 


attention of Soveteigns to one point, which has not 2 


been ſufficiently noticed: I mean, this declaration 
of the RicnTs os Man, which is ſtill the preamble 
and primordial baſis of the conſtitution of 1795, as 
it was of that ſanctioned in 1791. — Having the 
government of one nation only to organize, why 
this repeated affeQation of addreſſing themſelves to 
all the nations of the world? Why this ſtudied diſ- 
play of general principles exhibited as being eſſen- 
tial to all civil aſſociations, aud the pledges of public 
liberty? If its compilers ha had in view the conſti- 
tution of France only, was it neceſſary ior them, in 
giving it a practical code, to begin by a vague and 
indeterminate theory? If their mten:ions had not 


extended much tarther, would they have placed at 


the head of their laws, -which ought to be within 
the reach of the moſt common underſtandiug, a 
ſeries 


The actual conſtitution of France is the avowed The ; 
renc 


conſtitu- 


hatred which Republics entertain agaiuſt Royalty. the ene 


"7. other 
conſtitu- 
tions. 
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ſeries of metaphyſical axioms, of undefined truths 


and abſtract principles, more calculated to perplex 


. the minds of men than to regulate their AN 


The deſign is manifeſt, They have prefixed their 
political catechiſm at the head of their laws, becauſe 
they were well convinced that their revolution could 
take no conſiſtency at home, unleſs its principles 
were propagated abroad; and that unleſs they 
could diſſeminate their pernicious doctrines among 


their neighbours, the French nation would ſoon de- 


tect their perſidious intentions and elude their graſp. 
oe to goyernments, woe to humanity in general, 
if this truth is not viewed in its true colours, or if 
it is viewed with indifference !—If that is conſidered 
in the light of ridicule, which, though ridiculous 
in reality, is indeed infinitely dangerous, and may 
become dreadtul in its conſequences. 
It is repreſented as a fortunate circumſtance that 
the preſent rulers of France, the real perturbators 
of public tranquillity, ſeem to have relinquiſhed 
the policy of exporting their incendiary doctrines, 
and of ſending forth every where apoſtles of. ſedi- 
tion and diſſeminators of anarchy : yet the aſſaſſins 
of their King dare to profeſs, in a folemn publica- 
tion tranſmitted to the four parts of the world, and 
calling on the Supreme Being to witneſs their nefa- 
rious proceeding, the ſame dogmas which have led 
them to perpetrate crimes of the blackeſt die. They 
not only profeſs them in the face of the univerſe, 
but teach them to all other nations. It is not the 
Rights of Frenchmen only they proclaim ; it is the 
rights of men in general; thoſe of the Engliſh and 
Spaniards; the Auſtriang and Ruſſians ; the Pied- 
monteſe and Pruſſians. It was not enough to have 
once poiſoned the world with their peſtilential 
dogmas; they muſt again publiſh their horrible 
maxims; and the flimſy alterations they have made. 
in that conſtitution, are nothing but à thin hypo- 
pocritical diſguiſe. 


Among 
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Among. thoſe rights of men, which, in their opi- Falſedoc« 


nion, are ſuch that every individual who does not trine 

enjoy them, and does not exert his utmoſt endea- Soner; 

vours to recover them, is a diſgrace to his "ſpecies, Rights of 

Eau urr holds: the. firſt rank. This Equality, Men. 

which they well know to be nothing but a chimera, 

is nevertheleſs the favorite impoſture they employ 

to ſeduce the people. They well know, that its 

name alone has a magical effect on the multitude. 

It is for this reaſon, that their metaphyſical thinkers, 

an-Abbe Syeyes for inſtance, (an arrogant viſionary, 

who, in an account of his life written by himſelf, 

has, at once unmaſked his pride and his deſigns) took 

great care to inſcribe this precious watch-word on 

the. prolegomena of the new. conſtitution. Forced 

by. a general outery to diſguiſe the real meaning 

of it in order to. render 1t leſs offenſive, they: 

have repreſented it by a definition under the head of 

diſtributive juſtice ; declaring, that equality con/i/ts 

in the law being 3 . for all, either when-it pro- 
tecta or when it puniſhes*. If this were the only ſig- 

nification of the word Equality, it would be an un- 

deniable truth, belonging to all countries and all 

ages, and deſerving our veneration, But if this 

were its only meaning, would the great authors of 

the revolution have made it their rallying point, the 

diſtinguiſhing mark of true patriots? Would they 

have called it the Standard of the Revolution? Would 

they have enjoined their diſciples 70 adhere firmly to 

it, as to the grand characteriſtick mark, and the moſt 
infallible diſtinction preferable to liberty itſelf + ? 

But their inſidious definition of Equality was only 


uſed as its paſſport in the new conſtitution; and 
after 


* Art. 3. of the Rights of Men. 


+ Quotations from the Abbe Syeyes. See the notice of his 
life, in which he has unmaſked his preſumptuous arrogance, 
and his pernicious deſigns, | 3 ah 
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after havigg introduced it under this ſeducing.dif- 
guiſe, chiey awe at length diſcovered its whole viru- 
lence and malignity in the following article, which 
ſtates that EquALITVY DOEs NOT ADMIT OF ANY 
DISTINCTION OF BIRTH OR HEREDITARY PO WERT. 
Thus the conſtitution of 1795, the moderation 
of which is ſo much extolled, declares to all nations, 
that wherever there is a nobility, the rights of men 
are violated ; that wherever there are honorary and 
_ tranſmiſſible titles, it is an outrage to reaſon and to 
the rights of men; that wherever there is an heredi- 
tary throne, whatever be the baſis on which it is 
conſolidated, even if it has received the "reverence 
of -a long ſeries of ages, it is an inſufferable uſurpa- 
tion, a direct violation of the rights of men. Now, 
theſe rights are impreſcriptible and inalienable ; no au- 
thority can enfeeble, no covenant can abrogate them; 
and to recover them by every means capable of reſcuing 
the weak from the yoke of the powerful, is the moſt fas 
cred, the moſt urgent of duties, Therefore, in 
every country of the world, the nobles muſt be pro- 
ſcribed, hereditary Kings dethroned, and every ſpe- 
cies of prerogative aboliſhed. _ 
The leffor is clear; the example at haud; the 
ſucceſs encouraging. Nothing more is wanting but 
the ſanction of Sovereigns ; and will it not be au- 


* thentically- given, if they all ackgowledge the Go- 


vernment which inſtils ſuch principles? Great God! 
is it poſhble that ſuch a treaty, ſuch a recognition 
ſhould take place ? : . 

Were we to continue the analyſia of this ſolemn. 
expoſition - of the Rights of Men, we ſhould find 
many other motives for ſimilar exclamations ; parti- 
cularly, were we to diſcuſs the intentions and con- 
ſequences of this tocſin of alarm, which, under the 


pretext 


Art. 4. of the Rights of Men, 


+ This is the common language of the Abbe Sey eyes, andof. 
all the other revolutionary chiefs. 
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pretext of recalling mankind to the dignity of their 
origin, is continually ringing the dreadful peal of 
inſurrection, and of the ſubverſion of ſocial order“. 
But it is uſeleſs to ſay more on the ſubject. If this 
principal trait, which we have juſt given, does not 
ſtrike the eye, the cataract is formed; and, whatever 
we might add, could not remove it. But what una- 
vailing ſorraqws muſt follow ſuch an infatuation. 
The voice of wiſdom has been for a long time 
crying—but alas! it has been in a deſart; that if 
the Belligerent Powers ſeparate from their intereſt the 
re-e/tabliſhment of civil order, not one of them can ef+ 
_ Cape the fate of France. That the French revolution, 
once confirmed and triumphant, will become. a general 
revolution. That it will. travel through the whole 
world f. If theſe are but empty ſounds that ftrike 
the air to no purpoſe, and can never be heard, we 
can only lament the unhappy deſtiny of Europe. 
Let us, however, anſwer ſome of the molt plau- 
ſible objections. What! it will be faid, becauſe 
France 1s badly governed, and infected with perni- 
eious principles, does it follow that an eternal war 
ſhould:be carried on ?—Can war be waged againſt 
opinions? Cannot a treaty. be made with a Govern- 
ment without adopting its maxims, its ſyſtems, its 
pretenſions ? Does the lafety of England require 
9 . 42:14. e tlg 


It is not without a motive that the 6th Art. of the Con- 
ſtitution defines the law in general, in a manner which is net- 
ther applicable to that eternal and immutable law, that didtamen 
conſcientiæ, which God himſelf has engraven on our hearts, and 
which Cicero calls the true law, Vera lex, refta ratio, nature 
congruens. Cujus imperator omnium Deus inventor, diſce} tator, 
lator eft; nor to the laws common to all nations, and which 
conſtitute the rights of nations. The aàffected omiſſion of thots 
primordial laws, which all ancient and modernALegiflators have 
taken care to introduce, is the confequence of a ſyſtem which 
diſregards all religion, all maxims of fſocicty, and all eternal 
truths. | 


t + Mr. Mallet du Pan. 
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that the enemy ſhould: have à good conſtitution? 
Has ſhe the right to force one upon her? Is it her 
intereſt ?. Is it in her power . 
A diſtinct anſwer ſhall be given to every one of 
theſe queſtions. 5 | 
An An- Becauſe France is badly governed, does it follow uhr 
iwer-to an endleſs war ſhould be carried on? — By no means. 
l b. But the preſent Government being of a nature not 
jeRions to have a durable exiſtence, as we have already des 
of thoſe monſtrated, it follows, that no peace whatever with 
who ſuch a Government could be permanent. As long 
dar ie ie as it remains what it is at preſent, the French Go- 
poſſible vernment, both from inclination and neceſſity, will 
to treat have recourſe to war; it follows then, that if a peace 
with the was concluded, England would be expoſed to à ſud- 
| own den return of hoſtilities; the more dangerous for 
ment in her welfare, as by diſarming ſhe would be unpre- 
France. pared to repel the firſt aggreſſions. Becauſe this 
ſame Government is founded on an anti-ſocial 
ſyſtem, it follows that, in order to be in harmony 
with ir, the ſocial intereſt itſelf muſt be abandoved, 
and the danger incurred of being, ſoon or late, bu- 
ried under the ruins of the great civil edifice: from 
theſe united and incontrovertible truths it follows, 
that in order to terminate the war effectually, to 
terminate it without being expoſed to a greater dan- 
ger than if it were continued, to terminate it with- 
out opening a doc to the contagion, it will be neceſ- 
ſary on one ſide, to proſecute it with increaſed vi- 
gour; on the other, to purſue every meaſure that 
may tend to the eſtabliſhment of another Govern- 
| ment in France. Every other plan will only -pro- 
tract the war to an infinite duration, and prevent 
the concluſion of a ſolid, ſpeedy, and honorable 

peace. | 
Can war be carried on againſt opinions? No: but 
can any compromiſe be made with the plague ? 
We are far from thinking it poſſible to A by 
| ONCE 
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force of arms alone, the peſtilential opinions of the 
revolutioniſts: we have maintained the contrary on 
every occaſion; but we remain in the firm convic- 
tion, that it is neceſſary to dry up their ſource; if 
you wiſh to prevent their ravages. War alone can- 
not do it; but thus far war is neceſſary ; becauſe 
peace would be injurious to this great purpoſe, 
as it would conſolidate what muſt be wholly extir- 
pated. | 

Cannot a treaty be made with a Government without 
adopting its maxims, its ſyſtems, its pretenſions 9—T his 
muſt depend upon circumſtances : if its maxims are 
ſeparable from its very exiſtence ; if its ſyſtems are 
concentrated within its own limits; if its preten- 
ſions are foreign to the ſubject of the war; it is cer- 
tainly poſſible to treat without adopting either: but, 
in the preſent caſe, its maxims are lo intimately con- 
nected with the very eſſence of the Government, that 
by acknowledging the latter, in negotiating with it, 

ou implicitly acknowledge the former: its ſyſtems 
3 proclaimed by the conſtitution with fo 
marked an intention of propagating them, that if 
you ratify the political exiſtence of the French 
conſtitution, you neceſſarily abjure your own : 
its pretenfiors are inimical to public tranquillity ; 
they mult be conlidered as the real motive of the 
war; ſo that thoſe Powers which thought it in— 
cumbent upon themſelves to oppoſe them with all 
their force, cannot now deſiſt, without appearing to 
ſubſcribe to them. 

Nothing can be more energetic on this ſubject 
than thoſe. maſterly ſpeeches, which carry ſuch 
- preponderance in the Parliament of Great Britain; 
there it has been maintained hat the exiſtence of 
every nation in Europe, the internal tranguillty of every 
State, and the fundamental principles of «ll Government 
required that the preſent war ſhould be carried on and 

Supported with firmneſs TWO Europe, if it ſhould 
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be ſaved, will be indebted for its deliverance from the 
greateſt evils that ever threatened mankind, to the in- 
"credible exertions of this Nation 


and that England 
will reap the glory of being the Saviour of Europe, and 


of having ſtood forth the protectreſs of every thing 


facred and valuable to mankind. This is exprefling, 


in the moſt forcible language, both the principle 
and the propoſed end of the war: but if this ani- 
mating declaration is to be followed by contracting 
relations of peace and union with the enemies of 
the internal tranquillity of every ſtate, with the 
authors of the greateſt evils that ever threatened the 
univerſe, with the bold invaders of every thing 
ſacred and valuable; will it not appear a tame re- 
traction of the wiſe and generous reſolution to re- 
preſs their wicked attempts? will it not ſhew an in- 
ſenſibility to the calamities that threaten Europe, 
and a renunciation of the glory of being its de. 
liverers ? | 
Such a diſpoſition can never exiſt in reality ; but 
even the appearance of it would, in the eyes of the 
multitude, have the ſame effect, and draw the ſame 
fatal conſequences after it. What barrier could be 
oppoſed to the torrent of opinions, which, though 
held in utter abhorrence, were thus virtually ſanc- 
tioned? What check could then reſtrain the mul- 


titude, if violating every kind of property, rifing 


againſt the nobility, ſubverting every prerogative, 
and applying the axe to all hereditary thrones, they 
were to alledge, in their juſtification, what we do is 
inſcribed as an inherent right, as the ſacred duty of men, 
in that conſtitution which you have juſt acknowledged ; 


it is a doctrine proclaimed by the Government with 


which you have treated; it is practiſed by that nation 
with which you have formed an alliance ; it is the ex- 
ample which you have confirmed. Then the moſt 
dreadful diſorders will carry the appearance of 
legality; crime will be ſanctioned; crime will be 
| converted 
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converted into right, and the juſque datum ſceleri will 
be poſted up on the walls of the city, and on the 
trees of the country. 

Does the ſafety of England require that her enemy 
ſhould have a good conſtitution? ——Y es, certainly, if 
England wiſhes that her enemy ſhould ceaſe to be- 
come an enemy, and if by a good conſtitution ſuch a 
one is underſtood as does not tend to corrupt every 
people, and agitate every empire. 

Has England the right to give a conſtitution to 
France ?!—— This would be ſaying too much: it 
would perhaps not be accepted. But to ſuggeſt 
one that may ſubſiſt; indirectly to aſſiſt the nation 
in chuling it, and to give to thoſe who are panting 
for it, that kind of ſupport of which they itand in 
need; this ought to be the great expedient to be 
reſorted to. It is in this ſenſe alone that the foreign 
Powers can, and ſhould influence the interior 
government of France. 

Is it the intereſt of England? Moſt indubitably her 
greateſt intereſt. Not preciſely that France ſhould 
have ſuch or ſuch a Government, but that the 
Government ſhe eſtabliſhes ſhould be rational and 
ſuſceptible of duration; a Government with which 


Europe might preſerve its tranquillity, If by a 


fatality which all good Frenchmen muſt bewail, 
ſince it has confirmed the triumph of the wicked, 
the Counſellors of Lewis the XVIII h have per- 
ſuaded that Prince to make the return of order in 
France inſeparable ſrom the return of what is 
ſtrictly called the Ax IENT consTITUTION, without 


any change *, which, according to the idea which 


1 2 the 


* Thoſe among the Royaliſts who are too great enthuſiaſts 
in their defires to be able to judge of poſſibilities, and too paſ- 
fionate to like conciliatory means, will. not forgive me for not 
having the ſame veneration for what they call the ancient Conſti- 
tution; and they will accuſe me of being in contradiction ”—_ 
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the factious cauſed to prevail, implies nothing but 
the return of ancient abuſes; we do not pretend 
that the Engliſh ſhould be bound to wage an eter- 
nal war in order to overcome a repugnancy, which 
ought to have been fkilfully eluded, rather than 
openly oppoſed : but we are firmly of opinion, that 
they muſt endeavour, at the riſk of expoſing their 
own happineſs, to promote the ſpeedy overthrow of 
the preſent, and the eſtabliſhment of another govern- 
ment in France, and to make this their farſt, their 
only aim, their grand and principal intereſt, 

But does England poſſeſs the means to do it? Yes, as 
ſoon as this is become her primary, her decided 
object. It has been ſaid by an antient writer, that 
Nothing is impaſſible to the man that wills, and greatly 
wwills*, If this aphoriſm will ſometimes admit of a 
doubt when applied to individuals, it certainly is 
indubitable, applied to great Powers. To them, 
whatever is neceſſary, becomes poſſible: I think 
that I have ſufficiently demonſtrated an exiſting 
neceſſity; I am therefore authoriſed to ſuppoſe a 
poſſibility. . 

We ſhall endeavour to hazard a few ideas on 
thoſe means moſt proper to be employed, with that 


reſerve, which our prudence preſcribes; and that 
- diffidence, 


the royal proclamation: but certainly the King, who has read 
much, who has a prodigious memory, and who is perfectly well 
acquainted with the hiſtory of France, did not mean that the 
kingdom ever had a Conſtitution, properly fo called; that is to 
ſay, a fixed conſtitution, authentically defined and ſolemnly ac- 
knowledged. For my part I confeſs that, after forty years 
ſtudy va. reſearches, I have not been able to diſcover, in what 
it conſiſts, where it was fixed, and in what charter it reſides. 

The Conflitution, anſwered a Preſident to Henry the IVth, 75 
written on the back of the Salic Law, which has placed you on the 
throve. A very happy anſwer to an embarraſſing queſtion : but 
the fact is, that nothing is to be found, either in the Salic Law, 
or on its back, that may be called a Conſtitution. See hr 
Appendix, No. 1. 

* Nil non ille poteſt, qui quod volt, magnè volt. Emnius. 
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diffidence, which we have not only of our own 
ſtrength, but of our information concerning the 
local diſpoſitions of the people. Who could, in the 
exploration of ſuch a chaos, venture to be affir- 
mative ? 

Four eſſential cauſes agitate, at preſent, the pub- Senti- 
lie mind in France; which, if an uniform tendency ents 
is given them, will infallibly influence and deter- COIs 


reſent 
mine' every individual. E 
Theſe four grand cauſes are: moſt in- 
1. The general diſcontent that prevails on the fluence 


preſent order of things, and the neceſlity, univerſally "mw. 


acknowledged, of a change. 

2. The uneaſineſs which i is univerſally felt, about 
the unſaſe ſtate of private property, and the deſire 
of — it ſecured. 

The impreſhon of evils reſulting from the an- 
nihilation of the public finances, and the perplexity 
in which every one is about the means of re-eſtabliſh. 
ing them. 

4. The religious ſentiments, which in ſpite of 
every daring attempt to ſtifle them, {till fubfiſt 5 in 
the hearts of the people, who are panting for an 
eſtabliſhed: mode of warſhip, for ſpiritual ſuccours, 
and for a rule of conduct founded on divine 
precepts. 

The firſt relates to political order; and its main- Relatin 
ſpring is the intereſt every nation bas to be well to politi- 

verned. cal order. 

The ſecond relates to civil order; and its main- To civil 
ſpring is the intereſt every individual has tranquilly order 
to enjoy what be poſſeſſes. 

The third relates to economical "order ; and its To eco- 
mainſpring is the common intereſt which the 2 
monied people, the farmers, merchants and artiſts 
bave in the revival of all the branches that are Pro. 
ductive of tbe riches of the ſtate. = 
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To moral 


order. 
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order. 
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The fourth relates to moral order; and its main- 
ſpring is that intereſt, which is implanted in ever 
man, of ſeeking tor the inward peace ot his mind. 

Thus, in the aggregate, they compiize influence, 
and muſt decide every thing. They are the levers, 
by the help of which, provided a proper bias is 
given them, the whole maſs may be eaſily moved 1 in 
whatever way it is required, 

Let us conſider them one after another, and ſee 
how each of them might be effectually employed 
for the propoſed object. 

I. GENERAL DISCONTENT. This firſt great 
mover is unqueſtionable; it is extreme; it is uni- 
verſally acknowledged; but each party ſees it in 
that view, which beſt accords with its own bias; 
and draws from it thoſe inferences which latter its 
opinions and inclinations. | 

Thoſe who call themſelves pure Royali ifts, behold 
in it the BouR BON PRINcERS, immediately recalled 
to the throne of their anceſtors, and the ancient 
government reſtored without any alteration. 

+ The Conſtitutionaliſts of 1791, it there are any, 
behold in it the revival of their amphibious govern- 
ment, and the re-eſtabliſhment of their * abortive 
conſtitution. 

The Monarchiſts, (I call ſuch the more judicious 
conſtitutionaliſts, who have acknowledged the de- 
fects of the firſt, conſtitution, and are not leſs the 
enemies of the Democratical Government, than the 
pureſt Royaliſts) behold in it the general will fixing 
in favour of a * limited by permanent 
Jaws. G 

' The Belligerent; Towers, behold in it the termina- 
tion of the warz abe abandonment of all the con- 
queſts, the correftion of leditious principles, and 
the return of public tranquillity. 

The Revolutioni/ts, on the contrary, behold in it 
nothing but a 1 and m evil, which 


| will 
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will not prevent the triumph of their Republican chi- 
mera, and the propagation of their ſyſtems of equality. 


The reality, however, is very diſtant from all this: The paſt 
it is merely the painful anxiety of a patient, who, and the 
ſuffering much in one poſition, wiſhes to change it Pfefent 


for another which may bring ſome alleviation to his 


ſufferings. If there is any thing fixed in the midſt hor 


of this agitation, it is an equal horror for anarchy, 
joined with an earneſt deſire of being delivered from 
it, and for deſpotiſm joined with the ſecret dread of 
relapſing into it. This is what the coaleſced Powers 
ought to ſee in it, if they are in poſſeſſion of good 
intelligence; and the natural concluſion to be drawn 
from it is, that if a plan of Government were pre- 
ſented to the French nation, which appeared to re- 
medy the preſent diſorders, without bringing back 
the pre- exiſting abuſes, it is more than probable that 
every hand and heart would rally around it; parti- 
cularly, if there was a probability, and they had 
certain aſſurances of foreign ſupport. 


The moſt favorable moment for fixing this rally- Opportu- 
ing point, and entirely changing the aſpect of affairs, nity loſt. 


has been ſuffered to eſcape. What an opportunity 
offered itſelf, when the nation, wearied out by the 
abominable tyranny of that revolutionary Govern- 
ment, which the monſters themſelves, who exerciſed 
it, called the /leep of the law; but which might have 
been more properly called a ferocious anarchy, forced 
the Convention to preſent it with a plan of a conſti- 
tution; when this plan was ſubmitted to the delibe- 
ration of fix thouſand primary aſſemblies, and France 
had to decide on the choice of its own government; 
when at the ſame moment the ſections of Paris fired 
with indignation at the daring infringement of the 
freedom of election, committed by thoſe who main» 
tained themſelves in the legiſlature by open force, 
took up arms to repel] oppreſſion, and were teady to 
Sis \ deliver 
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deliver themſelves up to thoſe who ſhould reſcue 
them from it. 

Nothing was eaſier at that time, than to turn to 
the advantage of royalty, that general diſguſt which 
the Repu blican ſyſtem, and the unmaſked deſpotiſm 
ot its authors had inſpired. A ſchiſm u as effected, 
and the reſolution taken to drive away the tyran- 
nical deinagogues. War was declared againſt the 
regicides; the means were ſimple and at hand; the 
agents numerous; and whatever was requilite to 
put them in ſufficient force would have been at- 
tended with but little expence In ſhort, to convert 
this prevailing diſaffection to the preſent rulers into 
a general concurrence, in promoting the defired 
end, nothing was neceſſary but to meaſure out the 
ground, to hold out a perſpective not wholly diſ- 
couraging, and to offer the baſis of a mild govern- 
ment, which did not claſh with prejudices too 
2 rooted ; which did not deſtroy hopes too 
_ foſtered, and which d1d not excite fears that 
might alarm and necefarily diſſuade; of a govern- 
ment which allowed the juſt expectation of a la- 
tional liberty, ſecured by fixt and determinate laws. 
This i is all that? it was neceſſary to announce. 

Not only this has not been done, but it ſeems as 
if great pains had been taken to adopt a contrary 
plan : not only the ſuccours required have not been 
granted, but every meaſure, ſo carefully concerted 
and prepared, has even been counterafted: not 
only no endeavours have been uſed to ſhew the 
people that, provided they rejefted the conſtitution 
which was forced upon their acceptance, they 
might receive another, more ſuitable to their wants, 
more appropriate to their cuſtoms, more congenial 
to their natural diſpoſition ; but it has even been 
ſolemnly notified to them, that in caſe they returned' 
to Monarchy, they would find the ſame form of 
government againſt which they had revolted, that it 

8 ſhould 
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ſrould undergo no change or modification, and that, 
as # reward for renouncigg the right of making 
their own laws, they muſt ſubmit to the entire re- 
eftabliſhment of thoſe: of which they had ſhaken off 
the yoke with ſo much violence. Was not this equi- 
valent to an actual prohibition of choice? Is it then 
a matter of aſtoniſhment, that the French, left to 
the ouly alternative of chuſing, either what they de- 


teſted, or what was to them au uncertainty, prefer- 


red to abandon themſelves blindly to the new conſti- 
tution, which they might, art leaſt, conſider as their 
own will, rather than to return tamely under the 
empire' of the ancient government, which, for theſe 
five laſt years, they have been led to conſider as the 
moſt odious captivity ? 

Every thing that has taken place on this occaſion, 
is very ſingular: for, whilſt on the one fide, every 
avenue which might have brought back the people to 
a-throne, was thus carefully ſhut up; whilſt, having 
Monarchy to re-eſtabliſh, the only materials: at hand 
were contemptuouſly rejected ; whilſt, ſacrificing 
moſt probably the rectitude of his own judgment to 
perfidious counſels, the legitimate Sovereign ſuffered 
his project to miſcarry by the moſt fatal inconſiſten- 
cies: on the other lide, the Powers, for whom it 
was not leſs important to take advantage of the cir- 
cumſtances that preſented themſelves, have paid no 
attention to them. They have done, they have at- 


tempted nothing which might have been iuſtrumen- 


tal in effecting ſome of their molt efential objects. 
Did they receive, or did they refuſe information on 
the actual ſituation of affairs? Did they liſten to 
nobody, or did they diſregard whatever was com- 
municated to them ? 

It is certain, that no effort has been countenanced, 
no movement ſupported, and that at a moment when 
the leaſt impulſe might have broug ht over the waver- 
10g Nation ; ; when the ſmalleſt taper might have 


guided 
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guided their wandering ſteps ; when the leaſt force 
might have given an uſeful direction to their deſ- 
pair; they were entirely abandoned to themſelves, 
to their blind deviations, and to thoſe inceſſant ter- 
rors, with which CRIME, continually on the watch, 
took care to encompaſs them. What has been the 
reſult ? That the laſt inſurrection in Paris has expe- 
rienced the ſame fate as that of Lyons in 1793, and 
as many others; that much blood has been ſpilt to 
no purpoſe ; that intrigue, always active and alive, 
has again triumphed over the public intereſt, always 
neglected; and that the well-intentioned have been, 
in this caſe as well as in many others, either ſlaugh- 
tered or diſcouraged. 

Will another conjecture offer itſelf, as propitious 
as that which has been ſo wantonly ſuffered to eſcape ? 
Nothing is more doubtful as to the individual inter- 
eſts of the unfortunate Princes, for whom every fa- 
vorable chance ſeems to have ſucceſhvely diſappeared. 
On reading the hiſtory of the moſt remarkable events, 
it may be obſerved, that in their contexture, there 
are certain eſſential joints, the want of which nothing 
can ſupply; that there are ſome fugitive opportuni- 
ties, which, if they are not immediately and ſkilfully 
embraced, never return again; and that there are 
- faults which cannot be repaired, becauſe they leave 


| Another after them imprefſions which cannot be eraſed. But 


[ nity to be 
anticipat- 


as we are only treating of the general queſtion, and 
of the general intereſt of the Courts of Europe, we 
may, in this reſpect, and as much as concerns them, 
more boldly aſfirm, that an opportunity may be {till 
anticipated and foreſeen, which, if properly ſeized 
and managed, may enable them to take advantage of 
the diſpoſitions of the French nation, taken in their 
true ſenſe; and that is the moment of the downfall 
of the fantaſtical government, of which they are 
now making the experiment; a government, which 


(48 3 
they already begin to ridicule, and which will ſoon 


experience a cotal diſſolution. 
Were we ſure of incurring the ſtigma of preſump. - 
tion, which ſeems to be attached to thoſe who | 


have a decided opinion on the future fate of this 
conſtitution; and though we have attentively peruſed 
whatever has been advanced in favor of the preſent, "4 


compared with its ephemeral predeceſſors; we thall i] 
ſtill perſiſt in maintaining, that it cannot be more if 
durable than the others, and that its diſſolution can- iq 
not be far diſtant. We maintain it, from the conſi- 4 
deration of thoſe eſſential defects in its ſtructure, tha f 


intrinſic antipathy which ſubſiſts between its elements, 
and the jarring and ridiculous diviſion of its powers: 
| we maintain it, becauſe the moſt impartial analyſis 
of the conſtitution on which its organization is 
ounded, 1s radically impracticable : we maintain 
it, becauſe, inflead of perceiving any of the advan- 
tages which conſtitute the excellence of a mixt go- 
vernment, we ſee in the pretended mixture of this, 
nothing but a confuſed compoſition of democracy, 
ariſtocracy, and oligarchy, in ſuch diſproportioned 
doſes, and with fo many inflammatory ingredients, 
that nothing can reſult from it but a continual fer- 
mentation, and ſooner or later a deſtructive exploſion. 

On reiterating this aſſertion, 1 am not afraid of 
being confuted upon its principles, or helied by the 
event. I am much more ſolicitous to know, whether 
at that eventful epoch, when this new crilis, this new 
political and ſoon expected metamorphoſis will take 
place, this ſecond and lait opportunity will not, like 
the preceding others, be ſuffered to eſcape. ' If it is Hou 
not to be equally fruitleſs aud unavailing, if it is to ſome ad- 
be rendered truly ſalutary, it caunot be done by care-v. age 
leflneſs and-inaction, or by the ſuppoſition, that there ” 
ſhould be no interference in that which alone can fan the 
ſave Europe. It is, on the contrary, by the means general 
which the wiſe Cato pronounced to be infallible : diſcon- 
ie: 3 1 8 5 Vigilando, ent. | 


0 


2. Civil 


order. 
Uneaſi- 
neſs an 


S 


Vigilando, agendo, bene conſulendo, proſpere omnia ce- 
dunt.* On applying this maxim to the preſent caſe: 
Vigilando, 1s not to diſdain the advice of thoſe who 
have good local knowledge and information: agendo, 
is to ſuggeſt, to facilitate, ſecretly and mediately to 
operate that which cannot be attempted in a direct 
and immediate manner. Bene conſulendo, is to have 
a determined point in view, to which every other ob- 


ject muſt invariably concur, We ſhall, hereafter, ex- 


plain what we underſtand by this point in view. 

2. UNKASINESS ON ACCOUNT OF PRIVATE PRO» 
PERTY,—This uneaſineſs, reſulting from revoluti- 
onary extortions, will not ceaſe to exiſt, till the 


account Eſtabliſhment of a legitimate government, the only 


ol private admiſſible guarantee of poſſeſſive right, will have 
| Property. preſerved each individual againſt their return. Can 


France forget, that the firſt principle, and the firſt 
effecis of the revolution have been to reſpect no kind 
of property? Has it not ſeen the poſſeſſions of the 
clergy and nobility, of the emigrants, and of the 
factious themſelves, thoſe of the Princes of the blood, 
and of the great in general through the whole king- 
dom, the poſſeſſions even of the huſbandman, and 
of the owner of the ſmalleit capital, violated, in- 
vaded, and trampled under foot? Who then will 
think bis poſſeſſions ſecure as long as the principles 
of the ſame plundering ſyſtem ſtill ſubſiſt? Who wall 
not ſee himſelf expoſed to the ſame dreadful effects as 
long as he ſees himſelf ſubjected to the ſame cauſes ? 
Can ſo well-grounded an uneaſineſs be diſſipated 
merely becauſe it is written in one of the pages of 
the new conſtitution, that 1/ guarantees the inviolability 
of all kind of property, whilſt its very exiſtence pro- 
tells againſt this pretended guarantee, whilit every 
thing announces, that this declaration is as nugatory 
and 


* Salluſt adds: Ubi ſocordiz te atque ignaviæ tradideris, 
nequicquam Deos implores, irati atque infeſti ſunt. 
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and inuſive as that which profeſſed to inſure the 


freedom of elections; a pretended inherent right, - 


which was moſt impudently violated at the very mo- 
ment it was ſolemnly proclaimed? Have not the late 
requiſitions in kind already fignahzed the firſt ſteps, 
of the new Governors in France? Is not this a ſo- 
lemn warning to the nation, that ſhe muſt continue 
to experience, that ſhe muſt {till ſuffer oppreſſion, as 
long as the fatal power, and the ſtern neceſſity of 
employing revolutionary meaſures hang ſuſpended 
over her head? ' 

Who does not know, who has not read and ſeen 
that the invaſion of property has always formed the 
principal feature of oppreſſion : that it has always 
been the firſt reſource, the favourite weapon, the 
common ſupport of the uſurpers, the tyrants, the 
factious, and the enemies of the country? Scarce 
had the famous Triumvirate been formed, which 
crowned its bloody career by the final flavery of 
Rome; ſcarce had they opened their firſt conferenc- 
es, than they came to the reſolution to proſeribe and 
immolate the moſt opulent part of the citizens, that 
they might, with greater facility, ſeize on thoſe 
riches of which they ſtood in need. There they 
coolly drew up the liſt of that horrible proſcription, 
which included three hundred ſenators, and more 
than two thouſand citizens; there each tyrant fa- 
crificed his benefactors, his friends, his neareſt re- 
lations; there Roberſpierre the firſt, under the name 
of Octavius, delivered the head of Cicero, of that 
great man, who had ſupported him with all his in- 


fluence in the ſenate, and with all the force of his 


eloquence againſt Antony himſelf, who was then 
become all- powerſul.“ Will not this example, imi— 
tated 


* The ungrateful, the perfidious, the coward!y Octavius, 
whom the ſucceſs of his ambition has decorated with the titir 
of Auguſtus, thus repaid the important ſervices of the Latiu 

 Orator, 


oc 
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tated and even ſurpaſſed by the monſter Roberſpierte, 
be renewed by his regicide accomplices, who ſtill re- 
tain the ſovereign power in France, fince they form, 
the great majority of the legiſlative body, and the 

| four-tifths of the ſupreme directory? If their intereſt 

| demands it, it may be expected; if they poſſeſs the 
power, it cannot be doubted. 

The moſt enlightened part of the nation alread 
perceive this, and ſhudder at it. Thoſe only who | 
are the dupes of words and appearances, Can now 

q believe, that they have. a government, but will not 

believe fo long. The eruption of the flame, which 

at preſent ſlumbers under the aſhes, will ſoon unde- 
ceive them. The uneaſineſs which is felt on account 
of property, already diſturbs thoſe who are inter- 
eſted in its preſervation. This unealinefs is ſpread- 
ing fait through the whole kingdom, and confirms 
the general diſpoſition of embracing the firſt plan of 
government, which is likely to enſure private proper- 
ty, with the ſame ardor with which a drowning man 
would graſp at the firſt floating body he perceived 
on the ſurface of the water. 

| Right of QOH PproPERTY! Thou ſacred right, generating 

ke principle of civil ſociety, and neceſſary attribute of 

avs, ſocial order! Neither nations, nor their governors, 

4 feel with that full force which the conſideration of 

their own ſafety would ſuggeſt, the importance of re- 

| eſtabliſhing THY power, on a firm and indiſſoluble 

* baſis. They do not feel how effential it is for the 

| common intereſt of the great Republic of Nations,* to 

unite all their forces to avenge the ſyſtematical out- 
rages which THou haſt ſuffered! They ſhut their 
eyes 


Orator, and of his immortal Philippics. Men have Sh 
been, and always will be, the ſame, either dupes or egotiſts. 


* This expreſſion, as well as the maxim, that the general pro- 
tection of property is the duty of all Nations, is extracted from a 
work intitled, Correſpondence 4 Voyageur avec un Miniſtre de 
Turin, 1792. 
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eyes to this important truth, that it is not ſufficient 
for their own repoſe to revere THEE themſelves, if 
they ſuffer THY laws to be violated in the face of 
the univerſe, if they do not redreſs the injury, de- 
ſtroy every veſtige of it, and prevent-its alarming 
conſequences. They themſelves, muſt periſh, if 
they ſuffer THEE to periſh, and if they expect to 
obtain their end by terminating the war with France, 
Without terminating that ſtill more dreadful war, 
which thoſe who poſſeſs nothing have declared againſt 
thoſe who have ſomething ; and if they fondly flatter 
themſelves, that a ſolid peace can be made with a 
government, whoſe principles are in continual war- 
fare with the principles of every civilized ſtate. 

It is, indeed, ſtrange; it is painful to conſider, 
that of all the ancient and modern philoſophers who 
have reaſoned on the baſis of ſocial order; who 
have given their fanciful dogmas on the principles 
of natural right, of the right of nations, of the civil Right of 
right; or who have endeavoured to penetrate the Property, 
ſpirit of the political laws, no one ſhould have e 
tempted to ſhew, in its true ligbt, the great pre-of PIR 
eminence of the right of property as the primary order. 
_ cauſe, the eſſential object of all human aſſociations: 
that no one ſhould have proved that this right, 
which is nothing more than the right of having 
ſomething of one's own, of enjoying it, and diſpol- 
ing of it, 1s the central point of all other rights, 
fince it, comprehends all kinds of lawful poſſeſſions, 
for the preſervation of which there are laws, judges, 
and a public force: that no one, in ſhort, ſhould 
bave drawn this important concluſion, that the care 
of rendering this preſervation inviolable belongs to 
all nations, and is the intereſt and duty of all go- 
vernments. | 

Our modern Solons, far from explaining theſe 
eternal truths, have ſubſtituted in their place equi- 
vocal theories and ſophiſtical ſyſtems, the danger- 

ous 
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ous conſequences of which have diſtracted and agi- 
tated the public mind. That celebrated Genevele, 
to whom nature had imparted more genius than judg- 
ment; who, from too great an affedtation of ſingu- 
larity, has often fallen into extravagancies; who 
would have done much better to continue the inter- 
eſting romance writer, than to become à metaphyſi- 
cal legiſlator, has confounded every idea in his 


Falſe the- ſocial cuntract; where, having erroneouſly eſtabliſhed 
ory of J. J. as a principle, that the greateſt happineſs &f all, and 
Rouſſeau. he end of all legiſlation con ſiſis in IA4B%kRTY and EQua- 


.LITY, he has occaſioned thele two words, badly 
defined by himſelf, and ſtill worſe interpreted by 
his diſciples, to become the rallying point of all in- 
triguers and agitators, and has been, without fore- 
ſeeing it, the Coripheus of this moſt terrible revo- 
lution. Theſe puerilities of a preſumptuous igno- 


Trance, have ſerved as a model to the framers of the 


Tights of men; to thoſe pernicious innovators, who 
have dethroned the right of property, and ſubſti- 
tuted in its room the chimera of equality. More 
ſenſible and wife, the Engliſh have united property 
to liberty. LIBERTY and PROPERTY are their 
watch-words: the French conſtitution, on the con- 
trary, has made it ſecondary to equality. This is a 
manifeſt contradiction; for equality in its abſolute 
ſenſe, the ſenſe in which it is .ufed to faſcinate the 
multitude, deſtroys all property; and in its limited 
ſenſe, in which it is merely confined to the equal 
diſtribution of juſtice, it is ſubordinate to property, 
for the maintenance of which juſtice has been 
eſtabliſhed. 

Oh that we poſſeſſed that perſuaſive force and 
energy of reaſoning, that we might diſpel the clouds 
that have been formed by an abuſe of words, and 
inſtil in the public mind more genuine and more 
reaſonable notions than thoſe that are generally. en- 

| tertained 
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tertained on theſe pretended rights of man, which, The 
having no exiſtence in the pure ſtate of nature, Rights 
are, if conſidered as being derived from focial ad 


order, nothing but civil and conventional rights! 


It is in vain, merely for the ſake of 8 tional 
their dignity, to qualify them with the accumu- rights. 


lated pompous titles of eternal, inalienable, im- 
preſcriptible rights, anterior to all laws, and in- 
dependent of all covenants. The truth is, that be- 
fore the eſtabliſhment of civil ſociety, at that 
ideal epoch “, when inſulated man was a lone wan— 
derer, without legiſlation, having no enjoyment 
derived from property, having no other ſolicitude 
than for his ſelf. preſervation, no other poſſeſſions 
than thoſe he could obtain by force, addreſs, or 
priority of occupation, it could not be ſaid then 
that he was exerciſing any right or privilege. That 


of defending his life, his liberty, his food, as much. 


as he had it in his power, was leſs a right than an 
inſtint, common with all other animals. The 
rights of man did not exiſt then more than thoſe of 
the bear, thoſe of the wolf, or thoſe of the frog. 
Man was diſtinguiſhed from the animals of the 
brute creation by his intellectual faculties only, the 
exerciſe of which is no more a right than the ex- 
erciſe of his phyſical faculties, ſuch as eating and 


drinking, ſleeping, breathing, and moving his limbs. 


Theſe are wants rather than rights. Thele wants, 
the inequality of the means by which they may be 
ſatisfied, and the provident care employed in pro- 


curing ſubſiſtence; the deſire of poſſeſſing a certain * 


quantity of proviſions, and of productive territory, 
and 


hy Without faith, and the book of Geneſis, one might be led 
to believe, that men had at all times lived in ſociety as well as 
the bees, ants, and caſtors. It would be natural to ſuppoſe, 
that the moſt intelligent of the animal creation muſt have felr 
ſooner than others, the neceſſity of aſſociations, which might 
preſerve them from violence. 
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and the ſears of ſeeing them ſeized upon by ſupe- 
rior force, have given birth to ſociety. The 
weakeſt have united in order to compenſate, by 
number, the ſuperiority of individual ſtrength, and 
to be able to preſerve their perſons from violence, 
and their property from invaſion. 

Every one was deſirous of enjoying, with ſecu- 
rity, his natural or adventitious prerogatives: to 
fix the limits of the latter, and the ule of the for- 
mer, laws were requiſite, and the general will has 
made them; to decide between oppoſite preten- 
ſions, judges were requiſite, and the choice of the 
plurality bas appointed them: to have the laws ex- 
ecuted and the force of paſhons reſtrained, a power 
was requiſite, and the re- union of individual ſtrength 
has formed it: to adminiſter this power, a ſuperior 
authority was requiſite, and the aggregate Whole 
entruſted it to one or ſeveral, under the reciprocal 
condition of protection on the one fide, and ſubmiſ- 
ſion on the other. | 

'The This is the manner in which we may conceive 
Rights ſocial order was firſt eſtabliſhed ; and here begin the 
of Man rights of man. Theſe rights lead to the enjoyment 
proceed, <= 2 "x" 
all, from Of what belongs to each individual; and this is 
that of property. Life is a property, honour is a property, 
property, the products of induſtry are a property, lawful ac- 
pra yen quiſitions become a property; the prefervation of 
4 1 theſe advantages is the right of property taken in its 
' molt extenſive ſenſe, it is the jus ſuum cuique ; and 
in this point of view, which thoſe who are fond of 
recurring to the ſource of every inſtitution ought to 
have well conſidered, are found the only poſitive 
Tights of man. 

Liberty is but a negative right, ſince it is the ab- 
ſence of reſtraint in the exerciſe of the faculties of 
mind or body; I do not fee why it ſhould be called 
the rights of man, more than reſpiration in the phyſi- 
cal, and will in the moral order. The one and the 


other 
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other are free if nothing reſtrains them: if reſpira. 
tion is obſtructed, recourſe is had to a phyſician; 
if the will meets with unjuſt impedinents, recourſe 
is had to the law. This may be called the rights 
of man; it is at beſt but an incorrect way of ſpeaking ; 
but it is madneſs to take advantage of it in order to 
ſhake and confound all civil rights. 

As much might be ſaid of equality, which, accord- 
ing to its new definition, is nothing but the abſence 
of unjuſt preferences ; and of ſecurity which 1s the 
abſence of danger. All thele negative privileges 
are benefits reſulting from ſocial order, which ori- 
ginates itſelf in the right of property, the only 
politive right. | 

Therefore, whenever, in the name of either of 
theſe rights of man, the right of property is attacked, 
and together with it civil and ſocial order, of which 
it is the principal baſis, the rights of man themſelves 
rebel againſt their very origin, againſt their firſt 
prop and beſt ſupport. | 

By this explanation, which perhaps will be found lt is the 
too diffuſe and prolix, but which I bave unguard- ee 
edly fallen into from the extreme impatience I feel, gong t 
in beholding that fatal delirium and enthuſiaſm, oppoſe 
which theſe falſe and chimerical notions have pro- the pub- 
duced, I hope to have ſufficiently proved that the lic ie 13 
right of property is the principle of all ſocieties, x ag "9 
and that they muſt all periſh if they do not exert of pro- 
their united efforts to protect it wherever it is pub- perty. 
licly violated. | 

The application is ſelf-apparent and direct, not 


only with reſpect to the general cauſe of the French The ap- | 


nation, whoſe uneaſineſs on the ſcore of property it 3 
is necefſary to quiet, but likewiſe with reſpect to the ſpect to 
individual cauſe of one hundred thouſand emi- the Emi- 
grants, whom Europe beholds ſhamefully ſtript of grants. 
all their poſſeſſions by revolutionary decrees. We 
do not conſider, at this moment, bow ſenſibly in- 
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tereſted all ſovereigns muſt be, not to ſuffer thoſe 
men who have ſhewn themſelves faithful to legiti- 
mate authority, to be the eternal victims of ſedition. 
Neither do we wiſh to dwell on the intereſt the 
French Government itſelf, however conſtituted, muſt 
feel to put a ſtop to this horrible injuſtice, which 
will eternally proteſt againſt its exiſtence, and to 
open a gate to their return into the kingdom, which 
would derive the moſt important advantages from 
that happy event: but, ſupporting a more general 
poſition, we maintain, that the intereſt of all men 
of property in the world, the common and rect 
procal rights of all nations demand an univerſal re- 
ſiſtance, to prevent ſo daring a violation of the 
right of property from paſling into a law in any 
conſtitution whatever *; to prevent any nation 
from eſtabliſhing its power on arbitrary confiſca- 
tions; and any one of the co-ſtates of the European 
Republic from mortgaging 1ts finances on theft and 
plunder S. 

It would be objected in vain, that it is the right of 
every ſovereiguty to be directed ſolely by its own ab- 
ſolute will in the adminiſtration of its government, 
and in the exerciſe of its own power, and that no 
other has a right to interfere, or to obſtruct its ope- 
rations. For government exceeds the limits of its 
power, when it extends to thoſe who, at the 
epoch of a change in the conſtitution, have preferred 
emigration to an acquieſcence in that change. 
2dly. The principle of this objection is true in as 

| much 


See Art. 373 of the Conſtitution of 1595. 

Correſpondance d'un Voyageur avec un Miniſtre à Turin 
en 1792, | 

+ Grotius and Rouſſeau acknowledge that every one may quit 
the State of which he is Member, and by leaving the country, 
reſume his liberty and property. The American conſtitntion, 
which the French have pretended to imitate, contains an ex- 
preſs clauſe to this purpoſe. 
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much only as the general right of all is not violated 


ſanctioned as a law in the conſtitutional code of a 


' who does not find himlelf in this dreadful per- 
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by the proceeding of one nation. For the general 
maxim of doing no injury to others is as obligatory 
from nation to nation, as it is from individual to 
individual: and unjuſt attacks on private property, 


great empire, is a mortal blow to the law of nations, 
an infringement on the confiitution of the whole world. 
In ſuch @ caſe, ſays the judicious traveller, whoſe 
correſpondence we have already quoted, the egotiſm - 
of nations is à crime, which rapidly draws after it its ; 
own puniſhment. ; | ; 
3. GENERAL PERPLEXITY ABOUT THE PUBLIC ,, Eco- 
FINANCES, If there be a neceſſary affinity and con- nomical 
nection between public proſperity and private for- des 
tunes, where is the man in France, who will not % et 
feel ſome alarm for his property, when he conſi- the pub- 
ders the dreadful ſtate of the finances of his country, lic finan- 
the entire deſtruction of public revenues, the unpa- s. 
ralleled enormity of its expences, the continually 
increaſing confuſion of its adminiſtration, and the 
total exhauſtion of its public wealth? No com- The ac- 
merce, no induſtry, no exportation, no credit, no tual 
circulation of ſpecie ; and ſo enormous a mafs of arg 
paper-money, ſo much diſcredited, and fo fatal in the 
its influence on the price of proviſions, that there French 
are few who do not foreſee its approaching annihi- finances, 
lation. In the midſt of ſuch miſery, every one 
aſks himſelf, what muit be his fate? On what be 
can rely, and what he has to expect in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation? There is not one man of property in France 
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In the midſt of this general conſuſion of ideas and 
expectations, let a plan be offered, which preſents 
ſome ghmmering hope of the re-eitabliſhment of a 
true and regular ſyſtem of finances; can the ſmalleſt 
doubt be entertained of its being received with 
K 3 eagerneſs, 
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eagerneſs, and of obtaining the approbation of the 
majority? It will be unanimouſly received, if it em- 
braces four eſſential qualities which all France de- 
fires, and which for the fake of France. and for their 
own, ought to meet with the united wiſhes of all 
the Powers of Europe. Namely, 

General To remove all tears oi a bankruptcy ; 


plan of To limit the power of impoling taxes; 
Anance- To bring back and to promote the circulation of 
ſpecie ; | 
To regulate the ceconomical order of the public 
expenccs. 


No bank- TO REMOVE ALL FEARS OF A BANKRUPTCY, is to 
ruptcy. enſure the religious fulfilment of all engagements 
lawfully contracted, by a lawtul government; and 

the ſacred performance of all thoſe which repoſe 

on the public faith. In this ſenſe, to announce 

that there will be no bankruptcy, is wiſdom ; to 

think bankruptcy neceſſary, is ignorance; to ſup- 

ſe it advantageous, is an illuſion; not to take 

into conſideration the number of families it would 

drive to deſpair, would be barbarity; and to at- 

tempt it would be raſnneſs. If this were the place 

to demonſtrate every one of theſe propoſitions, we 

would, without the leaſt difficulty, undertake it“; 

| and 


It is to be noticed, that whatever we ſay againſt a bank- 
ruptcy, does not include the aſſignats, which mult not be con- 
founded with the, former engagements of the ſtate. It is not 
derogating from our principles, not to apply them to what is 
entirely out of the common courſe of things; and what, we 
think, can never be done with reſpect to the ailignats, will be a 
meaſure of equity rather than juſtice. Certainly, when in the 
courſe of one year, a quantity of paper-money has been iſſued, 
exceeding twelve times the totality of the ſpecies that commonly 
was in circulation, and that the extravagant denomination of 
thirty thouſand millions will repreſent, at moſt, but the hun— 
dredth ꝓart of it in real value, according to the courſe of ex- 
change; it cannot occur to any impartial mind, that the govern- 
ment, which is to ſucceed this inter- regnum of anarchy, ſhould 

be 


(0 


and yet, how frequently do we hear it maintained, 
not only that a bankruptcy is inevitable in France, 


but that the diſaſter of its public finances would 


even be repaired by it. It is not at this preſent 
time only, nor from the preſent extraordinary ſitu- 
ation to which the French nation is reduced, that 


ſpeculators and empirics, who boldly adviſe what 


they are not charged to execute, have taken upon 


- themſelves to propoſe this grand expedient of re- 


ſtoring every thing, by deſtroying every thing, and 


that they have ſucceeded in bringing over to their 


opinion all thoſe who have never taken the trouble 
to examine, to what extent the bankruptcy of an 
empire, particularly of a great empire, would be 
iniquitous in its principle, dangerous in its execu— 

tion, and pernicious in its effects, | 
They tell you, that far from deſtroying public 
credit, bankruptcy would revive it, becauſe a rcleaſe 
from the paſt would be a ſecurity for the future; 
and that he who is free from former debts, has the 
means of paying what he borrows. Vain and 
abominable ſophiſm, belied by common experience, 
and which tends to prove, that engagements may 
acquire credit by being violated! If that be the 
caſe, why do not all political bodies, whoſe finances 
are deranged, make uſe of that ſure remedy ? Have 
they 


be obliged to give, to that denomination, the reality it has never 
had; or that it ſhould take as a legitimate engagement, a mort- 
gage founded on plunder, which, as it is evident from the diſ- 
credit of its paper, had never obtained any confidence, But is 
it neceſſary to pronounce at all upon their ſpurious exiſtence ? 
May they not be abandoned to their natural courſe? May they 
not be left to undergo the fate which was anticipated by the ſeal 
of reprobation that was ſtamped on them trom their birth; and 
without giving them a value which they have not, and can- 
not have, may they not keep that value to'which they have been 


' reduced ?—Theſe few words ſutficiently prove, that there is no 


contradiction between what we have laid down as a priuciple, 
reſpecting bankruptcy, and the conjectures we offered coauceru- 
ing the fall of aſſignats. 
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they not all the ſame right to uſe it? This princi- 
ple once aduntted, what will become of public 
faith? But ſuppoſing even that ſmaller ſtates, 
whole means and wants are concentrated within 

their own narrow limits, could compenſate their 
inability to tulhl their engagements by the open 
violation of them, and enrich, by diſhonouring 
themlelves; yet the ſame wou'd not hold good with 
greater empires, to whom credit is more valuable 
than gold; to whom political conſideration is as 
neceflary as it is precious; who cannot, without in- 
finite detriment, renounce the ad\ antage of foreign 
relations; and whoſe vaſt ſpreading branches attract 
and inhale all their nutritive ſubſtance, from without 
by their immenſe foliage. 

For this important reaſon, England will never 
deprive herſelf of this ineſtimable reſource of her 
credit. She knows too well of what advantage 
public faith is to her bank, and her bank to public 
intereſt, not to hold the word bankruptcy in the 
deepeſt horror. It remains to know, whether this 
prudent horror will induce her to take ſuch mea- 
fures as will prevent the eſtabliſhment of any 
Government amongſt her neighbours, whoſe policy 
may boldly defy the conſequences of ſuch a breach 
of taith, and thus overthrow what a ſmall pamphlet 
of great good ſenſe emphatically calls the finance of 
Europe, the univerſal bank, the reciprocal credit of the 
Republic of Nations *. 

The nati- 10 LIMIT THE POWER OF IMPOSING TAXES is 

onal con. like wiſe an eftential point in a plan of Govern- 

ſent tor ment, which is to be conformable to the general 

ang A, wilk of the French, and to the common principles 
quiſite, Of civilization. As it is juſt and neceſſary that the © 

people thould contribute to the expences which 

their ſatety requires, ſo is it that they ſhould be 

| guarded 
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guarded againſt the danger of ſeeing their contribu- 
tions ſwell to an indefinite amount, beyond the ne- 
ceſſary urgency of the ſtate. The real method of 
guarding againſt this, and of preventing every 
abuſe in public charges, is to maintain this funda- 
mental maxim, that 0 tax 1s to be impoſed or continued 
without the conſent of the nation; a maxim conſtantly 
inſiſted upon by the States General; a maxim 
which the unfortunate Lewis the XVIth had ex- 
reſsly acknowledged, even before the fitting of the 
lat aſſembly, when he was in the full exerciſe of 
his power and liberty; a maxim which, if well 
underſtood and well regulated, does in no way ob- 
ſtruct the operations of a wile government ; a maxim 
in ſhort which not one of thoſe who have latel 
written in favour of the rights of royalty, ought to 
have called into queſtion, ſince it will be the firſt 
duty of him who is called to the throne of France, 
to pay a public homage to this fundamental tiuth. 
Nothing affects the people more than the object 
of impoſitions; it is on this point therefore, that it 
is of ſuch material importance to inſtruct and to 
tranquilize them, 


To give them uſeful information on this ſubje&, The moſt 


it will be neceſſary to make them underſtand, in a opprel- 
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ſenſible manner, as it may eahly be done, that thoſe five taxes 


. : ; lt 
who promiſed to free them from their galling yoke, gabe — 


have in reality cruſhed them; that the revolution, Revolu- 
far from relieving them, has loaded them with bur: tion. 
dens till then unknown; that if it has exonerated 
them from ſeveral grievous charges, it has at the 
ſame time deprived them of all means of ſubſiſting; 
tbat it has moſt completely devoured all their natu— 
ral and artificial reſources; that ſince they have 
become ſovereigns, they have been moſt miſerable; 
that they have infinitely more trouble in getting their 
livelihood, and leſs money; more labour exacted 
from them, and their labour .leſs profitable; that 


they 
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they pay much dearer for their ſubſiſtenee, and are 
much leſs ſecure againſt want; that the requiſitions 
in kind, and all perſonal requiſitions, to which they 
are continually expoſed, are much more hurthen- 
ſome to them than all the former taxes; and laſtly, 
that democracy, the advantages of which had been 
fo induſtriouſly extolled, has in reality, produced 
nothing but a deluge of evils, of ſufferings, and of 
anarchy. | : 

It would be neceſſary to quiet their minds, and to 
ſhew them, by comparing the ſecurity that this new 
proftered plan would afford them, with that falſe 
ſecurity with which they have been hitherto ſo 
groſsly deluded, that this preſer vative againſt an ex- 
ceſſive and unlimited taxation, which they could 
not meet with in thofe phantoms of governments 
of which they have experienced ſuch a rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion, would be rendered inviolable by a perma- 
nent conſtitution, which would proſcribe all arbi- 
trary ſyſtems, and according to which, all active 
authority, inveſted with ſufficient power to govern a 
great empire, would be, at the ſame time, moderated 
and checked by a permanent code of laws, the pure 
adminiſtration of which would be watched over, 
and guarded by the whole nation, repreſented as 
much as 1t ought to be, that is, as much as the pre- 
ſervation of its rights require that it ſhould be. 

It will not be difficult to make the French people 
ſenſible, that they can never be happy and con- 
tented, unleſs they reduce to this ſole check and 
ſuper- intendance the abſurd pretenſions of govern- 
ing themſelves; and to convince them, that by 
giving to their repreſentative legiſlators an unlimited 
extent of authority, together with a continuance in 
their functions, by no means warranted by the ob- 
ject; they have conlerred on them a power of op- 
preſſion, when they ought to have had only a 
vower of preſervation; and thus bave e 

their 
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their own chains by mnltiplying their deſpots. On 
one ſide, what counterpoiſe has the new conſtitution _ 
eſtabliſhed to balance and to moderate the ablolute 
power entruſted to ſeven hundred and hfty popular 
tyrants, who compoſe the unity of the legiſlative 
body? On the other how could they find employ- 
ment enough, if they were to confine themſelves to 
the ſole object of their inſtitution, which is that of 
framing laws? Strange infatuation, to imagine 
that to inſure the happineſs ot a ſtate, it muſt have 
a legiſlative manufactory, continually at work; 
and that the {ſtability of the laws, which is the 
toundation of public tranquillity, and the touch- 
ſtone of all good government, can be compatible 
with the profeſſion of ſeven hundred and fifty 
ſovereign-attiits, inceſſantly reviſing and reforming 
ancient laws, or manufacturing new ones! 

On dwelling merely upon the pecuniary laws, 
what a mirror can we hold out to the view of the 
French nation? How eaſily can we diſpel that miſt 
which has ſo long obſcured and blinded its un- 
derſtanding, by repreſenting to the people what 
exorbitant authority in impoſing taxes they have 
given to the legiſlative body *, and the alarming 

uſe it has already made of it. 

By right the legiſſative body may, according to Accord- 
the conſtitution, impoſe ſuch taxes as it ſhall think ing to the 


new Con- 
neceſſary ſtitution, 


The example of the Parliament of England cannot be 
alledged here as a proof in favor of this authority. It reſembles 
in nothing the legiſlative body of France; it has not that 
deſpotic authority, being compoſed of three powers that coun- 
terbalance each other. The Houſe of Commons is not the 
only one intitled to make laws; and if it has, like the others, 
the right of impoſing taxes, this right cannot be exerciſed but 
with the conſent of the King, of the Houſe of Lords, and of 
all the great proprietors of the kingdom who compoſe the two 
Houſes: beſides 1t receives the repreſentations of the people, 
whoſe voice in France cannot be heard, ſince all collective pe- 
titions are forbidden by the 364th Art. of the Conſtitution. 
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the power Neceſſary, renew them at pleaſure, regulate the 
of taxati- amount, the quality and aſſeſſment, without any 


on unli- 
mited. 
The fact 
proved. 


controul whatever“. 

They have, indeed, juſt decreed one of the moſt 
formidable contributions, under the appellation of 
2 forced loan of ſix hundred millions, payable in the 
ſpace of fix weeks, either in metallic ſpecie, reduced 
aſſignats, or corn, by one-fourth of citizens who 
have borne or may bear the higheſt rate, and who, 
after having been marked out by the adminiſtrators, 
mall be ranged into different claſſes, and. taxed, 
more or leſs, according to the will of the legiſlative 
body. 1 

Was there ever an impoſt more exceſſive than 
this, which alone ſurpaſſes infinitely the whole bulk 
of all the impoſts, duties, taxes, and tributes what- 
ever that were annually levied in France ? 

Was there ever any one more iniquitous, and 
more illegal than that which ſubjects one-fourth only 
of the citizens to a contribution deſigned for the 
wants of the whole ſtate; whilſt the conſtitutional 
law requires, that all contributions, of whatever kind, 


ſhould be levied among all the citizens capable of being 


taxedy} ? 

Was there ever any one more unjuſt and vexatious 
than that which directs an enormous ſum to be 
raiſed in ſpecie, when there is almoſt no ſpecie in 
the circulation; and which allows but the ſhort 
ſpace of ſix weeks, enacting an unexampled puniſh- 
ment againſt thoſe who do not pay within this 
aligned period ? 

Was there ever any one more contradictory and 
more open to the multiplied vexations of ſtock- 
jobbing, than that which admits in competition with 
gold and ſilver a diſcredited paper- money, and re- 


* Art. 302 and 303 of the Couſtitution. 
+ Art. 306 of the Conſtitution, 


celves 


* 
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ceives it for the hundredth part of its nominal value, 


whilſt, according to the courſe of exchange, it may 


be had at the two hundredth part ? 

Laſtly, was there ever any tax more arbitrary in 
its aſſeſſment, more ſuſceptible of corrupt practices 
in collecting it, than that which is impoſed, in a 
vague manner, on the fourth part of an unknown 
number of citizens*, which leaves to the choice of 
the adminiſtrators the completion of this undeter- 
mined fourth part, the individual contribution of 
which may be extended at will by thoſe who are to 
regulate the reſpective claſſes, and fix each quota, 
fince they will have it in their power to encreaſe or 


limit, at will, the number of the forced lenders, and 


the amount of their aſſeſſment, without the poſſibi- 
lity of its being prevented, or even perceived. 

What clamours would ſuch an extortion have 
excited, when Monarchy ſtill exiſted; if a Miniſter 
of the Finances had had the impudence to propoſe, 
and the power to execute ſuch a project! 

Infatuated and unhappy people, fo wantonly de- 
luded, and the ſport of ſo many factions; will you 
never open your eyes to conviction ? You have been 
taught to believe, that you were under a yoke of 
iron, while you were governed by the moſt humane 
of Kings, and the mildeſt adminiſtration. You 
have been exaſperated by vehement declamations on 
the inſupportable weight of taxes, at the very mo- 
ment when they had been diminiſhed by the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of one vingtieme and of ſeveral burthenſome 
impoſts. It has been artiully inculcated, that arbi- 


*The Directory had propoſed to fix the amount of the tax 
to ſix hundred millions, and the number of thoſe to be afleiled 
to one million: but the decree of the Legiſlative Body has not 
fixed any number. As it is preſumed that the number of men, 
having the title of citizens, is four millions, the, fourth of it 
would make one million: but this is only a conjecture, 
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trary and unlimited impoſitions were laid on you, 
whilſt it was notorious, that the neceſſity of the 
conſent of the Pays d' Etats, and oi the regiſtering 
of the twelve Parliaments of the kingdom, having 
the right of reiterated remonſtrances, were ſo many 
checks, which rendered the taculty of levying taxes 
both circumſpect and difficult; and more than one 
ſuſpenſive delay precluded every danger of precipi- 
tation. And now, that there is no reſtraint on the 
power of creating taxes of every kind, no rule of 
aſſeſſment, no means of re monſtrating in your favor, 
or of {topping auy precipitate violence of execution; 
now, the paſſive ſlave of an Aſſembly, the two- 
thirds of which have been re- elected by force, you 
ſee them decree, in one moment, a molt enormous 
tax, enforcing it within fix weeks, on whom they 
pleaſe ; aſſeſſing every one as they pleaſe; having it 
in their power, if they pleaſe, to appropriate to 
themſelves a part of it; and yet you will ſuffer it, 
you will hug your chains, and ſtifle your groans and 
your reſentment. But acknowledge, at leaſt, the 
miſerable ſtate to which you are reduced ; read, in 
what you now experience, what you bave ſtill to 
expect, and ſay, O infatuated people! ſay whether 
you have gained by the change; whether it was 
neceſſary to plunge into ſo many enormities, into 
ſo many crimes, 1n order to arrive at that point 
at which you now are? . . . . Ah! without 
doubt, you are panting for a change ; and if a 
government were preſented to you, which, by a 
regular ſyſtem of finance, would preſerve you from 
the evils of deſpotiſm, you would riſe in a mals to 
embrace it. 

It would ſtill be neceſſary To BRING BACK THE 
CIRCULATION OF SPECIE, which the forced paper- 
money has baniſhed; for as long as there are aſſignats, 
and an unlimited power of fabricating them, ſo lon 
will oppreſſion exiſt, The reign of the latter has 
produced the reign of the former. They exiſt _ 

ther, 
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ther, and muſt periſh together. It is equally true, 


that it is the aſſignats that have made, and are ſtill 


making war againſt all Europe; that they are the 
enemies of all ſocial order; and that the return of 
public tranquillity indiſpenſably requires the expul- 
ſion of this fraudulent and inexhauſtible ſyſtem of 
finance, which is indeed a fathomleſs abyſs : ſuch a 
ſyitem cannot be deſtroyed but by a real ſyſtem of 
finance, and this cannot be eſtabliſhed without a 
good Government. Money attracts money. In 
this conſiſts all the ſecret of reviving the circulation 
of ſpecie. To recall the money which has been 
exported, you muſt give new lite and activity to 
commerce: to recall the money which has been 
concealed, you muſt re-eſtabliſh confidence. And 
nothing but a wiſe and legitimate Government can 
impart new life to commerce, and reſtore confi- 
dence : this object, therefore, as well as all the 
others, renders the return of a ſolid Government 
a moſt deſirable event for France. 


Laſtly, to complete the reſtoration of the finances, Oecono- 
it would be requiſite To REGULATE THE OECONoO- m in the 


MICAL ORDER OF THE PUBLIC KXPENCES. This is P*> "© <x- 8 


a principle, ſo very much hackneyed, though ſo 
often miſunderſtood, that by inſiſting on it, we 
ſhould be fearful of wearying out the patience of 
the readers. But to ſhew them, that in this reſpect 
alſo, the wiſh of the nation muſt lead it to have 
another government ; we beg to refer them to the 
periodical work. of Mr. Peltier, where, from the 
calculations which he makes, they may judge what 
idea muſt be entertained in France x the exceſhve 
expences occaſioned by the new adminiſtration. 
They are 1ncredible, and what. bas been ſaid with 
ſo much exaggeration reſpecting the profuſions of 
the Court of France, and the pretended dilapida- 


tions of its miniſters, is nothing in compariſon. It 
will 
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will certainly not be very difficult to preſent a more 
economical plan to the nation. 

4. Moral 4. REL1610Us sENTIMENTS.— Les certainly it 
order. ſtill burns in the hearts of the French, that ſentiment 
| Religious hich bas been implanted by nature, fortified by 


ſenti- 


ments not reaſon, and conſolidated by habit: this ſacred ſen- 
extinct. timent, the ſupport of public ſafety, and the ſolace 
of human woe, could neither be deſtroyed by five- 
years of public commotions, by the net arious and 
wanton overthrow of the objects of its. veneration, 
nor by the ſyſtematic efforts of a faction, whoſe 
impiety was founded on intereſt rather than opinion ; 
of a faction which defires no worſhip, becauſe it 
deſires no religion; which defires no religion, be- 
cauſe it deſires no morality; which will admit 
neither worſhip, religion, nor morality, becauſe it 
is determined to remove every obſtacle that ma 
oppoſe its unbounded defire of ruling ; and becauſe, 
with a determination to deltroy every thing, that it 
might raiſe itſelf on the ruins of every thing ſacred 
and valuable, it has found it neceſſary to uſe its 
utmoſt efforts to diſſolve the ſacred ties which de- 
tained the people within the bounds of their duty. 
The beſt method of combating the pretended 
atheiſm of this faction, is to unmaſk its true motives. 
To render the ſeduction leſs powerful, the ſeducers 
muſt be diſcredited. The nation muſt know whoſe 
intereſt it has conſulted in favouring the ſacrilege; 
and whoſe intereſts it has ſacrificed in abandoning 
the rites and the miniſters of its religion, 
| Expedi- But what can have ſo powerfully operated upon 
F people to bring them to this blind compliance! 
to attack a * 
Religion. How has it been poſſible, without exciting their 
| utmoſt indignation, to overthrow their altars, ſhut 
up their temples, to perſecute and martyr their 
paſtors, to bring the faith, in which they had been 
educated, into ridicule; to forbid them their com- 
mon exerciſe of picty, and finally to trample mo : 
5 OOt 
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foot what they had ever held ſacred and venerable ? 

This will always remain an inexplicable phe- 
nomenon. But if any thing tends to throw ſome 
partial light upon it, it is the artful addreſs which 
theſe modern philoſophers and revolutioniſts have 
conſtantly ſhewn, in diſguiſing their incredulity A 
under the outſide of ſound reaſon and humanity, 4 
and in appearing to direct their attacks on the 4 
abſurdities of ſuperſtition ouly, and the cruelty of 1 
intolerance. : 

They did not ſay to the people—ceaſe to be Chriſ- 
tians : but, become brothers, re aſſume the right of 1 
liberty of conſcience, and be no longer the dupes of l; 
your own credulity. To detach them from divine 
faith, they affected to confound it with fabulous 
traditions. To villify the molt auguſt ceremo- 
mes, they turned into ridicule ſome ceremomal 
cuſtoms, foreign to the eflential part of worſhip. 
To bring > the public odium upon the clergy, 
they made the people loſe fight of their virtues 
and ſervices, and only ſpoke of their riches, 
their extravagance and prodigality ; of the general 
prejudice entertained againſt their privileges, and of 
the ſeaſonable relief it would procure to the nation 
to apply to its wants thoſe immenſe riches which the 
clergy had for ages appropriated ro themſelves. 

Such are the artifices and deluſions, with which 
the innovators have faſcinated the multitude; and 
that to ſuch a degree, as to induce them to ſupport 
ſolemn demonſtrations of idolatry.* It would be iow the 
only countenancing theſe men, to appear to confute 2 gr g 

maxims which they have ſo ſcandalouſly abuſed. on may be 
They will, on the contrary, be diſconcerted them- ret eſta- 

ſelves, if the ſame unwillingneſs is evinced by blind. 
others, to think that a religion, which, bids us pay 
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* The Convention has been obſerved leading the people to 
the feet of the goddeſs of Reaſon, repreſented by an actreſs, 
taking her in proceſfion through the ſtreets, and erecting an 
altar to her in one of the firſt charches of the capital. 
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dur adoration to God, in ſpirit and in truth, con- 
ſiſts in vain pageantry and the number of images; 
that a religion which inculcates gentleneſs, meek- 
neſs, and the love of our neighbour, lays a poſitive 
injunction on its profeſſors, to perſecute thoſe who 
do not profeſs it; that a religion, which recom- 
mends the ſpirit of poverty and humility, ſhould 
have rich and ambitious miniſters. 

But, at the fame time, the grand fundamental 
dogmas of religion, on which a wiſe government 
ſhould not ſuffer any ſchiſm or public difſenſion to 
ariſe, muſt be rendered permanent and irrefragable. 


ment has The more diſintereſted they are, the more will they 
a right to be revered, The degree of conviction will be 


proportionate to the limits of their number. The 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being who governs the 
world, the diſtinction of good and evil, a ſentiment 
that ſo cloſely adheres to us; the immortality of 
the ſoul, and that eſſential doctrine of a future diſ- 
tribution of rewards and puniſhments in another life, 
which is the neceſſary conſequence of the two firſt 
truths ; theſe are immutable principles, with reſpe& 
to which, the law may require that the public pro- 
feſſion of all the citizens be one and the ſame ; ſince 
they are principles engraven in the hearts of all; 
principles, which reaſon preſcribes to all, and are 
of ſuch importance to the maintenance of ſocial 
order, that if they were not real, it would be neceſſary 
io invent them. This is the creed of the univerſe. 

It may not be the province of civil government, 
which is the only object of our preſent enquiry, to 
enter into more minute particulars reſpecting the 
doctrines of religion. Whatever belongs to reve- 


lation is not in its juriſdiction; and this is the 


motive which induces us to keep a reſpeQful ſilence 
on whatever relates to Chriſtianity, But even in 
confining our obſervations merely to the political 
and ſocial intereſt of France, we are warranted in 

maintaining, 
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maintaining, that it ſhould preſerve the religion of 
its fathers; that the ſublime morality it teaches is 
uſeful, of, eſſentially neceſſary to reſtrain the 
authority of the ſovereign, to inſure the obedience 
of the people, to ſupport the obſervance of all duties, 
to govern all paſſions, and to cement, in the moſt 
effectual manner, the tranquillity of the Empire. 

The ſame intereſt of true policy likewiſe requires, Neceſſity 

that particular attention ſhould be paid to exterior oo 
worſhip, and that the government ſhould ſee it 
countenanced and reſpected. Men in general re- 
quire ſenſible images; they muſt have ſymbols and 
viſible rites to bind them to their ſpiritual duties. 
The ſentiments of adoration, of gratitude and ſub- 
miſhon, which they owe to the Eternal, would not 
make on their minds a lively and durable impreſſi- 
on, if they were not excited and mutually commu- 
nicated by external ſigns, 

The neceſſity of a religion, therefore, includes How far 
the neceſſity of a worihip. The moſt ſavage nations len 
have one. To tolerate a difference of worſhip eee 4, 
not repugnant to the wiſdom of a conſtitution, nor 
to the happineſs of a ſtate ; there are ſeveral exam- 
ples of it: but to adopt none, to favor none in 
particular, to look upon every kind and form with 
the ſame indifference, is an abſurdity and want of 
political ſagacity, of which it was reſerved« for the 
authors of the new French conſtitution to give ſo 
glaring an inſtance. They have declared that the 
expence of any worſhip whatever could not be the 
object of a public contribution; conſequently there 
can be no temples, for where is the individual who 
would build them at his private expence ? They 
have added, that no worſhip is to be paid by the 
Republic“, conſequently no clergy, for on what 
could they ſubfiit ? 1 2 Does 


* See Art. 354 of the Conſtitution, whoſe outline is taken 
from a law of ſome of the States of America, but which is not 
the better for it. Beſides, no concluſion can be drawn from the 
„to the greater; from Quakers to Frenchmen. 
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Does not this indifference to public worſhip, 
expreſſed in a manner which denotes a contempt 
for the object itſelf, this decree which condemns to 
indigence the miniſters of the altars, in order to 
make them fall into contempt, this ſingular affec- 
tation of omitting every mention of religion in the 
chapter on the duties of man, manifeſt an open in- 
tention to aboliſh every principle of religion ? But 
if it were not evident that this was their intention, 
it would be at leaſt the exceſs of political ignorance 
not to admit, nor to defray, a national worſhip. 

The nati- I underſtand by national worſhip, that of the 

_ vo” religion generally practiſed and revered by the na- 

ola de tion. This worſhip ſhould be protected by govern- 

predomi- ment, and provided with every requiſite ; it is in 

nant, this ſenſe that it ſhould be rendered predominant, - 

even without being excluſive. It would be againſt the 

clubge, holineſs of religion to ſuppoſe it intolerant; it 

would be perverting its celeſtial origin to think that 

it required compulſion in order to eſtabliſh its ſpiri- 

tual empire : but let thoſe who govern a nation do 

every thing in their power, without command and 

conſtraint, to rally every homage around the ſame 

worſhip ; let them favor it by all preferences com- 

patible with the right every one has to juſtice ; let 

them excite others to ſubmit themſelves to it ; not 

by their authority, but by their example. Such 
expedlients will be both wiſe and juſt. 

The multiplicity of religions, when government 
gives no preference to one more than to another, 
when it treats them all indiſtinctly, and abandons 
them to their reciprocal rivalities, muit naturally 
produce a continual ſource of endleſs diſſenſions and 
animoſities; whilſt, ou the contrary, a public wor- 
ſhip, whole unitormity ſhould be fixed, not by the 
law, but in conſequence of the general with of the 
whole ftate, is a ſacred bond of ſociety, which 
unites the citizens at the foot of the altar; excnes 


them 
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them to fraternity by the performance of the ſame 
duties, and contributes more than any other worldly 1 
expedients,, to enforce public order and civilization, 4 
by every means which the identity of ſentiments, and 9 
the harmony in religious practices may produce in 
co- operating to the general welfare. , 
A wife and well-organized government will not Majeſty I 
ſuffer any of thefe precious advantages to be loſt ; of tem. 
Rt . A ples and 1 
it will know how to bend the will of all towards ceremo. 
a ſound morality, without reſtraining the liberty of nies. 
conſcience; and without proſcribing any other f 
religion, to procure a juſt pre-eminence to the 15 
national eſtabliſned worſhip. To this religion it will | 
erect temples, ſpacious enough not to require too [ 
eat a multiplicity ; it will not diſplay any oſtenta- ö 
tious luxury; but it will have them of a noble ar- | 
chitecture, of pure decorations, of a majeſtic ſim- 
pictty, that may inſpire the idea of the Supreme A 
eing*. It will, likewiſe, contribute to the pomp | 
g 

| 

R 
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and ſplendor of religious ceremonies, which, with-. 

out the ſhow of an uſeleſs magnificence, and free 

from every ſpecies of ſuperſtition, ſhould be truly 

impoſing and magnificent. | 1 
Far from adopting the abſurd idea, that the exiſ- The ſubz: 


tence and character of the paſtors of the people are ee 
of no conſequence to the ſtate, it will think it a ca tersofthe 
pital point of legiſlation to ſee, that the miniſters of altars 

, ſhould be 


I am far from preſuming to place the heathen temples ſecured. 
above the Catholic churches, nor even to compare them, with 
.. reſpect to their different deſtinations; but are we then not 
allowed to judge from what remains of the temples of Greece 
and ancient Rome, and to maintain that they were better con- 
ſtructed and more convenient for their object than the greateſt 
part of modern churches ? I except the - incomparable Bafilic 
of St. Feter at Rome, St. Paul's in London, St. Geneva and 
Natre-Dame at Paris, St. Anand in Flanders, and ſome others 
of the ſame kind. But how many others are there not, the 
childiſh decorations of which are more adapted to remove than 

to recall the idea 04 the Divinity? | 
| the 
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the eſtabliſhed church, deſtined to inſtru» the peo- 
ple in the moſt eſſential part of their duties, be men 
of abilities, and decent in their deportment; men, 
in ſhort, whoſe attention be ſolely applied to their 
auguſt functions; which implies the neceſſity of 
providing, and inſuring to them, an eaſy and hono- 
rable ſubſiſtence ; it would likewiſe be unjuſt and 
unbecoming that this ſubſiſtence ſhould merely be 
precarious. Ke; F | | 
Laſtly, every thing that may contribute to raiſe 
and conſolidate the empire of a religion, whoſe pre- 
cepts and duties are entirely founded on charity“; 
every thing that may preſerve it from human altera- 
tions, and render it inacceſſible to the attacks of 
open impiety, or to the irreverence of the frivolous 
and profane; every thing that may bring back the 
French to that reſpe& and veneration for the name 
of God, which the Engliſh philoſopher, the glory 
of his age, and who belt knew the laws of naturef, 
had for the Divinity, ſhould enter into the plan of a 
government capable of conſigning to eternal obli- 
vion che wicked attempts of the modern legiſla- 
fors. ; ; 1 I ; A $3 5 r 
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Ix wHar I have mentioned concerning the four 
principal cauſes, which agitate the public mind in 
| France, 


* Charity ſignifies the love of God, and the love of our 
neighbour. ' It is according to the ſcriptures, Al! the law and 
the prophets. A new government, therefore, ſhould endeavour 
to render the French, brothers in charity. The government 
they now have renders them brothers in barbarity. | 
- + NewToNn, Voltaire relates, that in ſeveral conferences he 
had in 1726 with Dr. Clarke, the diſciple of Newton, he 
remarked that that philoſopher never pronounced the name of 
God without the greateſt awe and reverence, Voltaire con- 
feſſed that it made a molt forcible impreſſion on his mind; and 
Dr. Clarke told him, that he had acqurred this habit from 
Newton; a cuſtom which ought to be obſerved by all men, 
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France, was announced to the nation : if ſuch a 


perſpective was held out to the French as might in- 


ſure to them a mild Government, the ſecurity of 


private property, the reſtoration of order in the fi- 
nances, and the return of religion; if it was. proved 


to them, that it depended on themſelves to obtain 
theſe dear advantages, which they cannot but hear- 
tily deſire, and to free themſelves from the evils 
with which they are oppreſſed; it is more than pro- 
bable, that ſuch a plan would tend to re-unite the 
general will, and thus combine and fatisfy the 
different wiſhes of all; and that the general in- 


tereſt, combined with juſtice and reaſon, would 


ſoon annihilate that which owes its exiſtence and 
only ſupport to violence. 


It would be neceſſary, therefore, that enlightened A plan to 
be formed 


and ſuitable writings ſhould preſent a reaſonable plan 
founded on thoſe four points; that they ſhould fully 


rather than irritated by oppoſition ; and that with as 
much perſpicuity as is requiſite in order to be fully 
underſtood by all the claſſes af the people, a new 
order of things ſhould be pointed out which inſured 
the reformation of antient abuſes, the ceſſation of 
the preſent calamities, and promiſed for the future 
every relief, every improvement, every pledge of 
ſecurity, liberty and tranquillity that may naturally 
be expected, - "a | 
Political writings on the ſtate of public affairs 
have been hitherto ſo effectually employed to bad 
purpoſes, that they haye produced in France the 
moſt pernicious conſequences. Why ſhould they 


not be N now for the good cauſe? Why not 


employ, for the beneficial purpoſe of reſtoration, 
the ſame method that has proved ſo uſeful in the 
paneful ſyitem of deſtruQtion ? 


s | ä 5 


— * four prin- 
explain what I have only intimated; that the fervour cipal 


of prejudices ſhould be allayed by lenient meaſures, ſes: 
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It would be in vain to object that all the writings 
publiſhed in favor of the good cauſe, has made ſo 
little impreſſion, that it cannot be expected they will 
be of any more advantage for the future. 

Por firſt, thoſe writings could not circulate in the 
kingdom, but it would be very poſſible to introduce 
ſome of that kind i have in view. 

Secondly. It is not ſurprizing that writings, 
chiefly publiſhed from party views, and that went 
into oppoſite extremes, could make no impreſſion 
and produce no utility: But thoſe which the preſent 
circumſtances require, ſnould be modetate, impar- 
tial and diſintereſted; they ſhould endeavour to ba- 
lance the oppoſite queſtions, expoſe general truths, 
and leave the application .of them to the reader, 
who at the ſame time ſhould be induced, by perſua- 
ſion, to make his own choice; rather than compelled 
by force to chuſe what is defired. | yl 

Thirdly. Different prejudices and prepoſſeſſions 
have hitherto been too ſtrong and too preſumptuous, 
to render it poſhble to ac efficaciouſly. A veſlel 
beaten by contrary waves, and aſſaulted in every di- 
rection, could not keep a ſteady and regular courſe. 
The roaring of the waves and the whiſtling of the 
winds have hitherto drowned the voice of the pilot : 
but at preſent, the ſtorm ſeems to have ſubſided, 
the commotion is leſs tumultuous. This is the time 
when it may be ſaid: Let a wiſe and prudent man 
appear, and all parties will be filent and liſten to 

72 Ant Si forte virum quem 
Conſpexère, ſilent. 


This 18 therefore the moment to employ a mode- 
rate and perſuaſive pen, a free and diſpaſſronate 
writer, who without bewildering himſelf in Plato- 
nic reverics, or in the definitions, diviſions and 

2 | theories 
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theories of Ariſtotle, ſo much hackneyed by our 


modern politicians; who without even regarding 


the deciſions of a celebrated author, whoſe learned 
reflections often degenerate into witty jeſts; and 
particularly without loſing himſelf among the me- 
taphyſical abſtractions of the preſent legiſlators, ſo 
little applicable and ſo dangerouſly illuſive, may be 
able to exhibit clear and plain notions on Govern» 
ments in general, as free from artifice as ſimple 

raGical truths ought always to be; to point out, 
in a forcible manner, the plan which, confidering 
times and places, is the belt adapted to the preſent 
circumſtances; and to treat this important queſtion 
as a ſtateſman, rather than a philoſopher or a man 
of letters. 


The Combined Powers have not fuſficiently con- Utility of 
fidered the effects which a work, uniting whatever good 
was requiſite to inſtruct and perſuade, would pro- ' 


duce at this moment upon the French nation; at a 


time, when the whole people, even the labourer circum 
and the mechanic, are accuſtomed to diſcourſe on ſtances. 


public concerns; at a time when every one 
reads, when every one 1s eager tor information, 
When every one judges for himſelf; at a time 
when the whole nation, wearied out with re- 
volutionary convulſions and continual ſufferings, 
pants after the return of order and tranquillity. 
No care-has been taken to influeuce the public opt 
nion, when it ought to be conſidered, that it is the 
public opinion alone that has done, and that can 
undo every thing. The only means of taking ad- 
vantage of the general diſcontent is to ſuggeſt a 
plan which may put a ſtop to it. 

In the mean while, I do not pretend that it will 
be ſufficient, in order to inſure ſucceſs, to publiſh 
good writings, and to lay before the nation the 
plan of a wiſe Government. Ir is in my opinion a 
neceſſary ſtep towards it; but it is not in itſelf a 

deciſive 


Obſerva- 


tions on 
the word 
counter- 
revolu- 
tion. 


Ancient 
epoch. 
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deciſive expedient; it muſt prepare, but it cannot 
alone operate the ſalutary change which ſhould be 
the object of every effort; a change which it would 
be very impolitic to particularize by the nanie of 
counter- revolution. If this expreſſion ſerved formerly 
as a rallying point to the well-intentioned, it is be- 
come in the preſent ſituation very improper and mit- 
placed. I ſhall endeavour to prove it, becauſe it is 
very important that ſuch: expreſſions ſhould be 
avoided, and that a projet, which is no longer 
poſlible, ſhould be no longer announced. 

When a' whole people are in a ſtate of revolu- 
tion; when they have been led to believe, that 
they will become happier by the revolution; when 
they are perſuaded that there is no medium left for 
them between ſupporting the revolution or relapſing 
into ſlavery; they are firmly convinced that all 
thoſe who declare themſelves counter. revolutioniſts, 
declare themſelves likewiſe their enemies, the ene- 
mies of their rights and happineſs. It is ſaying to 
them: Do not liſten to me; it is renouncing all 
means of recalling them to reaſon by the voice of 
periuaſion ; it is wiſhing to effect every thing by 
open force; that is to ſay, to effect more than the 
preſent phyſical and political order of things can 
promiſe. 

There. was a time when it might have been ſup- 
poſed that the ſeveral forces of the European ſtates, 
ſincerely united for the grand intereſt, which was 
common to them all, would not have been retarded 
by any obſtacle, nor weakened by any deviation 


from the plain tract that lay before them. Every 


thing ſeemed to promiſe, that their confederate 
troops, led on by a General of experienced mili- 
tary knowledge and abilities, would ſoog have come 
up with this hideous hydra ; that they would have 
{truck it to the heart, and ſevered by repeated blows 
the innumerable heads of that horrible monſter, 
which 
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which was produced from the dreadful union of 
philoſophical fanaticiſm and lawleſs ambition, but 
which at that time yet miſtruſted its own ſtrength. 
It had not then acquired, by ſucceſsful combats, * 
the preſumption of deeming itſelf invincible; it 
had not then glutted itſelf with carnage, and ſatu- 
rated itſelf with royal blood : it was not then, as all 
enemies are who are reduced to the laſt extremity, 
irritated by numerous, but too feeble wounds, and 
obſtinarely bent on conquering or periſhing. 

It was then juſtifiable. nay eſſential, to have no 
other object i in view but to triumph, to conquer and 
to ſubdue. Ihe molt unfortunate of Kings was yet 
alive; he Was a captive ; he was in imminent dan- 
ger; the voice of honor called to his aſſiſtance 
thoſe faithful ſubjects, Who left their country with 
no other view Rp to aſſemble under the banners of 
his illuſtrious brothers, and to fly with them to his 
defence. Could any one heſitate then ? Was that a 
moment to liſten to cold circumſpeQion and tardy 
prudence, a ſuggeſtion which was pronounced ne- 
ceſſary only after the event? I have felt as much, 
and perhaps much more than others, this er 
aſm of zeal and generoſity of ſentiments which 
armed the faithful againſt the revolted part of the 
nation. I am far from reproaching myſelf or being g 
ſorry for it. To be an anti-revolutioniſt at that - | 
epoch, was to endeavour to prevent the revolution 
from conſolidating itſelf, to ſtop its progreſs or pre- 
vent its conſequences. What they have been, thoſe 
execrable conſequences, has but too well juſtified 
this oppoſition ; But however juſt this loyalty was, 
however deſerving of ſucceſs and of ſupport, from 
all the Sovereigns of Europe, Diis aliter viſum, 
Heaven has willed it otherwiſe, „ 
But now that every thing is changed; now that Differ- 1 
the revolution is finiſhed ; I do not ſay by right and ence f 


TG but in reality fo ; now that a new auen — 
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g of men, formed for theſe laſt eight years among the 
moſt active part of the nation, know no other prin- 
ciples than thoſe they have imbibed from that ve 
revolution; now that whatever all faithful French- 
men have to expect from the Belligerent Powers 
can no longer lull them into ſecurity ; may I be per- 
mitted to aſk, whether it would be judicious openly 
to attack what is defended by a million of bayonets 
whether it is poſſible not to notice what has paſſed 

for theſe four laſt years, and to act as if we were in 
1791? May I be permitted to aſk, whether, making 
a compromiſe with neceſſity, and changing the plans 
of operations when the circumſtances are changed, 
ſhould be called changing one's ſentiments? Laſtly, 
may I be permitted to aſk whether, inſtead of being 
obſtinately bent on an entire counter-revolution at 
the very moment that it appears impoſſible, which 
is as much as to wiſh to be buried under the ruins 
of the ancient Government, it would not be more 
uſeful and prudent to confine oneſelf to poſſibilities, 
and conſequently only to aim at the amelioration'of 
the revolution, and to announce, as I had alread 
done in 1790, that it might be ftrengthened and ame- 
liorated by being rendered reaſonable *. 

Other This ſufficiently ſnews the neceſſity of being cau- 

en — tious in expreſſions as well as in actions. But let us 

to Wit. return to the means which might be joined to in- 
ings. ſtructive writings in order to remove every difficul- 
ty; and let us endeavour to give a glimpſe, at leaſt, 
of thoſe meaſures-that might be purſued, in order 
to lend ſome indirect aſſiſtance to the nation in the 
adoption of a good Government, after having pre- 
ſented a plan to that purpoſe and inſpired the deſire 
of it, which muſt be a principal point towards the 

main object, i make 


am 


| * Ste Eta de In France, publiſhed in October, 1990, page 
| 337, 4to edition, 14th line. Au extract of it will be given in 
2 note at the end of the work. | | 
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I am come to the moſt critical part of my und@- yecenity | 
taking; reduced to the neceſſity either of not being of ſup- | 
underſtood for want of being nar icy explicit, Prefling 


, : , articu- 
or of being detrimental to the cauſe, by ſaying too far, 


much. The laſt inconvenience being by far the 
worſt, I prefer to be accuſed of ſterility rather than 
of indiſcretion ; and without entering into any of 
the particulars which ſhould not be made public, 
I ſhall confine myſelf to zudicate what may lead to 
them. 

It is very notorious, that there are.at preſent two 
different and diſtin& parties in the French nation, 
and two in the Legiſlative Body. Theſe two dif- 
ferences, however, are not of the ſame kind at 
preſent. 

In the nation, one party, and it is the moſt conſi- There 
derable, manifeſt a wiſh for the return of Monar- exiſt two | 
chy ; the other ſeems till afraid of it, and is, for <iſtint 


this reaſon, proviſionally for the Republic, which r g 


perhaps it loads with maledictions in private; both tion. 
are groaning under their preſent ſufferings; both are 
defirous of a change, on the nature of which, how- 
ever, they have e no fixed idea; both, are 
principally fighing after tranquillity; and both 
would eaſily agree in the adoption of a moderate 
government, founded upon determinate and immu— 
table laws: a government which would proſcribe 
all arbitrary power, and which would not be what 
the paſt was, much leſs. what the preſent is. But 
the nation, collectively taken, is ſo preſſed down by 
its ſufferings, that it is very unlikely it will retrieve 
itſelf by its own exertions. Wearied out by its 
internal convulſions, plunged in ſuch an abyſs of 
calamities, diſcouraged by the bad ſucceſs of all its 
attempts at reſiſtance, terrified by the murderous 
executions which have followed every inſurrection 
in the provinces, overawed by the bloody conſe- 


quences which followed that of Paris aiter the Sth 
0 
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of October, preſſed down by the weight of the nu- 
merous chains with which they are continually 
loaded by their mercileſs rulers, this unhappy people 
find themſelves in that lethargic apathy which 
commonly follows the moſt. violent paroxyſms of 
madneſs. They will not touſe themſelves until a 
new agitation produces a new criſis, and then their 
rage, ſtifled for the moment, will burſt forth with 
all the vehemence of a ſpring, which, being com- 
prefled for a while, is the more violent when diſen- 
gaged from the ties by which it was detained. 
Thereex- In the Legiſlative Body, the two parties afe very 
3 diſtin : the one which at this mometrit prevails, is 
nes kn nearly what the majority in the Convention was; it 
the Legi- is compoſed of the greateſt number of the re- elected 
Lative members: (which are, as it is well known, the 
Body. two-thirds of the ſeven hundred and fifty Legiſla- 
tors) and of all thoſe among them, who, being the 
former accomplices of the bloody Roberſpierre, have 
indeed profeſſed to feel the greateſt abhorrence for 
his execrable ſyſtem, but have not abandoned the 
intention to imitate his example; who inveigh . 
againſt his ferocious tyranny, but who have pre- 
ſerved its chief eſſence and ſpirit, and already begin 
to renew its direful effects: the ſecret allies and con- 
ſtant protectors of Jacobiniſm, which they appear 
to proſecute, they have preſerved to themfelves the 
power of re- auimating this monſter, as ſoon as it 
will anſwer their views, and have already prepared, 
by re-opening the clubs, the horrible engines and, 
inſtruments which are to give it life and activity. 
They are, and always will be united by one common 
tie, which perhaps has been hitherto too much con— 
tracted: the intereſt of their own ſafety, which » 
places on the ſame footing all thoſe who have been 
concerned in the ſame crimes. The other party 
conſiſts of undeceived Republicans, and of more or 
leſs determined Royalifts; it is compoſed of the 
| whole 
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whole new third, and of ſeveral of the re- elected 
members; it is that of the true moderates; of the 
real enemies of all the atrocities that have ſtained 


the reign of the Convention, and generally of all . 


thoſe who ſincerely wiſh for a new order of things, 
and for a government ſuſceptible of permanency. 
This party ſeems to have the majority in the Council 


of the Ancients, and a ſtrong minority in that of 


the five hundred; it may flatter itſelf with the ſup- 
poſition of having the voice of the people; and yet 
they run the riſk of being ſoon cruſhed by the other 
party, who unite to the audacity of villainy all the 
power with which the Members of the Directory, 
with whom they are joined in one common league, 


are inveſted, and all the extenſion of that power - 


which they are daily endeavouring to beſtow upon 
the executive power. | 


* 


| Theſe two parties, which are known to exiſt in Irrecon- 
the Legiſlative Body, differ ſo widely in their ſen- cilable 


ati 
| . . . between 
they muſt neceſſarily be irreconcilable enemies. the two 


They have not yet declared an open war; they have parties 


timents, origin, intereſts, and private views, that 


hitherto confined themſelves to indirect attacks: it 
even appears, that there has been between them a 
kind of momentary compromiſe: but this is only 
a ſhort delay of hoſtilities, becauſe on one ſide the 
ruling party, wiſhing to make uſe of the Jacobins, 
without being ſubſervient to them, has diſcovered 
that theſe were ſtill more violent than themſelves, 


that they were too precipitate, betrayed too ſoon party 
their deep connivance and dark deſigns, and that which 
they aſſumed perhaps too great an aſcendancy over ſhould 
them: on the other ſide, the moderate party does _ 8 
not feel itſelf poſſeſſed with ſufficient, power 10 pre- y, 
veſtt, by a vigorous aggreſſion, the general attack and coun- 


with which it 1s threatened. However, the ſchiſm Oy 

O tne 
f | Combin- 
ready been predicted, and announced by all the Powers. 


is not the leſs notorious ; its effects, which have a 
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French papers, are only ſuſpended for the moment, 
What has paſſed with regard to J. J. Ayme, is ge- 
nerally looked upon as the firſt ſignal of their puri- 
fication ſyſtem, projected by re. elected Roberſhier. 
riſts, in order to rid themſelves of their a ſverſa- 
ries; and every thing prelages a new revolutionary 
movement, which will occafion the extermination 
of one of the two parties. | SO 
The victory of the one or, the other will, at the 
ſame time, be deciſive of the preponderancy of 
either of the opinions which. divide the nation; it 
will determine the choice between a Republic and a 
' Monarchy ; between war and peace: for theſe dif- 
terent cauſes and effects are correlative, and cloſely 
connected together. ] | 
The reſult of the criſis which is now preparing, 
is therefore of the moſt ſerious conſequence of the 
Powers of Europe, and to England particularly; 
the Britiſh Government cannot fee theſe portentous 
forebodings of an approaching rupture between the 
two parties with a paſſive indifference ; and its ſoli- 
To favor citude on the probable iſſue of this conteſt between 
this party two armies, now in fight of each other, cannot be 
the means doubted ; fince the ſucceſs of the one will naturally 
for a ge- produce the eſtabliſhment of a Goverament which 
neral pa- would lead to a general pacification ; whilſt the fatal 
cification. riumph of the other would be inſeparable from the 
prolongation of the war, and the return of terror“. 
I conclude, 


* This return is but too probable ; it has lately manifeſted 
itſelf by feveral unlawful requifitions, by accuſations which the 
Members of the Directory have already drawn up, by threats 
and violence, the neceſſary concomitants of the forced loan, 
by the oath of hatred to Kings required of the Members, the 
Injunction of celebrating the anmiverſary of the murder of their 
King, and ſeveral other acts of that kind, which are fully 
detailed in Mr. Peltier's periodical work, who collects and 
makes obſervations, with as much judgment as accuracy, on 
whatever is done and written at Paris: yet Mr. d'Ivernois ftill 

8 denies, 


(izr * 


I conclude, therefore, that one of the principal 


means moſt conducive to operate that change, on 


which the return of public tranquillity depends, 
would be to concur in procuriug a ſubſtantial and 


- 


hſting predominance, to thoſe, who, if once they 


had the advantage, would overthrow the tyrannical 


agents of the actual government, ſhake off the yoke 
by which the national energy is ſo totally depreſſed, 
and cauſe the anti-republican. party to prevail in 
France. | . 
Beſides, I leave others to judge what ſhould be 
done in this caſe, and what inſtrunients are to be 
employed to ſtrengthen a party which has already 
in its favor the goodneſs of its views, and whatever 
can, be expected from the. reſentment 'which the 
forced re- elections and maſſacres of the 5th and 6th 
October laſt, have produced; a party, however, 
which has no money at its diſpoſal, no influence 
whatever over the executive Power, nor any of the 
tefources that would be requiſite to put this general 
diſpoſition into activity, aud particularly to conci- 
1liate the concurrence of the armed force. . 


To obtain fuller knowledge on the ſubjeR, it Other 
would be neceflary to conſult thoſe who. have the means to 


neceſſary information; thoſe who have the capacity, 
and from their ſituation have better opportunities, 
to be uſeful, and whom it is neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 
from thoſe who are ſolely aQtuated by private views, 
and private pretenſions. The means would ſoon 


ſhew themſelves, if a real intention to embrace 2b ο, 


meant maniſeſted itſelt. 

. . 7 | nn: SIC , OA 4 IJ 
denies, in his laſt pamphlet, the poſſibility of the return of 
terror. I dare affirm, 4e /ays, that the" ſceptre of terror is 
« broken. . . . The French have in the fall of the affignats, 
«+ preciſely; the ſame guarantee againſt the effective return of 
* the reign of terror, as the continental Powers have for the 
recovery of the conquered countries.“ Mr. 4 /vernois) pam- 
phlet, Jan. 25, 1796, page 24 * 8 
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It would certainly not produce any ſalutary con- 
ſequences, to have a ſecond time recourſe to that 
which would only tend to exaſperate the minds of 
the people ; to announce views which could only 
inflame patriotiſm, and harden obſtinacy ; to appear 


to adopt the language of an author, who declares, - 


that England is compelled by the moſt imperious 
motives of neceſſity 10 tear from the French all the 
conqueſts they have made, and that moreover ſhe cannot 
lay down her arms with any degree of confidence till 
ſhe has ſeized upon, and deſtroyed every point from 
which the infection may be communicated to her own 
dominions*. 
Much leſs would it be adviſeable to ſhew any diſ- 
politions which would give encouragement and con- 
ſiſtency to that party, from which nothing can be 
expected, and conſequently to depreſs the other, 
the help of which alone ſucceſs is attainable. Is it 


not palpable, that if, inſtead of teſtifying a willing- 


neſs to treat with the actual Government of France, 
it was given out that the Allied Powers would wait 
till the whole nation and the armies had pronounced 
their unalterable will in a more clear and unequi- 


vocal manner, and that they would found upon 


this declaration their whole ſecurity for the attain- 
ment of a general pacification, which is the defirable 

object of all; is it not evident, that the inferences 
to be drawn from this ſtep would give new vigour 
to thoſe whom it would be neceſſary to favor, whilſt 
at the ſame time the appearance of contrary inten- 
tions muſt add to the energy, already too powerful, 


of thoſe whoſe preponderance it is of ſuch conſe- 
quence to deſtroy? 


Laſtly, as there was unfortunately too much room 


for ſuſpeCting, that a greater defire was evinced, to 


* Page t32 and 133 of the before-mentioned pamphlet. 


diſmember 
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difmember the French Empire, than to reſtore - 


legitimate order; it would be expedient to diſown 


an interpretation which ſome appearances may have 


juſtified, and to do away ſuch an unfavourable im- 
Preſſion by a new proclamation; the great principle 
of which, more important than what it appears to 
be at firſt ſight, would be, to declare in the moſt 
folemn manner, the real motives, and the final 
object of the war;“ a conſtderation this, which has 
been hitherto quite overlooked, and from this cir- 
cumſtance, the coalition of foreign confederate in- 

vaders has produced nothing but the coalition of all 
parties to repel them. 

The moment will come, when the conftitutional 
edifice will periſh with its architects, and when the 
nation muſt again deliberate on the choice of a new 
government. This moment is perhaps not very 
diſtant : at lateſt, it will arrive at the expiration of 
that period, which in ſeven or eight months, reſtores 
to the primary aſſemblies the power of election. A 
criſis may indeed accelerate it; a decifive battle 


between the legiſlative factions would probably de- 


termine the epoch, and this is the epoch which ſhould 
be had conſtantly in view; this is the opportunity 
that ſhould be ſeized, and which ſhould not be 
ſuffered a ſecondtime to eſcape. | 

It is in this view, and for that important Sab, 


that independent of all other means which I have | 


endeayoured to indicate, it would be of ſome utility, 
to publiſh a proclamation, nearly couched in the 
following manner: | 


* Though Mr. d'Ivernois has thought my ar guments fan: 
taſtical and inconclyfive, becauſe, after having mentioned that 
ſome appearances had rendered the real intention of the com- 
bined Powers at leaſt doubtful, I have propoſed to do away 
this diſagreeable impreſſion, occaſioned by theſe very appear- 


ances; yet it ſeems to me, that, in the eyes of thoſe who have 


ſome underſtanding, and ſome reaſoning faculties, nothing is 
leſs contradictory. 


M xz - “ French- 
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Sketch of © Frenchmen! Be no longer deceived as to the 
a Procla- © motives which induced us to arm againſt you. 


C Do not believe, that it is our intention, either to 
« invade or to diſmember your country: Our only 
« wiſh is to put an end to the reign of your op- 
cc preſſors, who are, at the ſame time, the oppreſ- 
& ſots of all ſocial order, and the diſturbers of the 
« general repoſe of Europe.“ After baving openly 
ce declared themſelves the enemies of all religion, of 
c every form of monarchical government, of all pa- 
tc tr,monial diſtinctions, and of all property what- 
* ever; they have adopted a more ſecret and leſs 
c revolting ſyſtem, which, however, proceeding from 
* the ſame ſource, is the more dangerous, becauſe 
cc the more inſidious. How can the nations, that 
ce are your immediate neighbours reſt in any degree 
c of ſecurity, while they ſee at the head of your 
affairs, and diſpoſing of all your forces, thoſe 
& very men, who but a ſhort time fince, preached 
« up the aſſaſſination of Kings as a duty; who 
e ſquandered away your treaſures in exciting. the 
« ſubjects of other countries to revolt; who reduced 
<« ſeditions to a certain price, and who kept a legion 
« of propagandiſts in pay, for the ſole purpoſe of 
* diſſeminating their turbulent doctrines through the 
« Univerſe? They do not, at preſent, make a 
„ public profeſſion of the ſame open and daring 
% policy; but what ſecurity have we, that they 
«© will not perſeyere, with a fly and ſubtle circum- 
“ ſpe&ton, in thoſe very meaſures which they be. 
« fore practiſed, without ſhame and without diſ- 
« guiſe? Conſider only what dreadful effects you 
ce have experienced yourſelves from this pernicious 
* ſyſtem, and then judge, whether others can 
«* tamely ſubmit to it; whether there ever was a 
more juſt, a more neceſſary war, than that which 
has for its object the preſervation of other nations 

from 


Declaration of his Britannic Majeſty, dated October 29th, 
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« from ſo deplorable a fate, To what terrible 


lengths have they not gone, in ſacrificing you to 
e their views? They have ſhed whole torrents of 


* your nobleſt blood, and depopulated your mot 


“fertile fields; they have ſwallowed up your whole 
« wealth, and ſubſtituted in its place @ vain paper- 
“ currency, multiplied to an infinite amount, and 
© now reduced to nothing; they have ruined your 
commerce, your marine and your manufactures; 
they have deſtroyed your cattle, exhauſted: every 
“ ſource from which you drew your proviſions, 
“ raiſed all the neceſſaries of life to a moſt exorbi- 
e tant price; and ſtill lulling you with the ſoothing 
hopes of a perfect happineſs, they have in reality 
“rendered you more miſerable than you ever had 
been before. What meaſures have they fince 
& taken to remedy theſe complicated evils ? What 
% have they done to repair the outrages committed 
© againſt the rights of property, the rights of ſociety; 
and the rights of nations? Can any real good be 
* expected to ariſe where all is faction and diſcord; 
when their only aim is to undermine each others 
e power, to effect each others deſtruction; when 
the elements of their new government are found 
* to be incompatible with each other; when, in 
& ſhort, they have no other reſource left, but to pro- 
“ long your calamities by prolonging; the war, the 
© only fupport of their uſurped power, the only 
* pretext for their tyrannical exactions? But why 
ſhould, you continne the war ?—To make new 
| conqueſts > That intention you have repeatedly 
* diſelaimed. To defend your bomes and families? 
„% We do not attack them. To maintain your 
* Government? We are far from oppoſing the el- 
* tabliſhment of one, provided it is of your own 
<« free choice, and ſuch as you yourſelves can con- 
te ſider as permanent; this, on the contrary, is our 


« priacipal object; in expectation of this deſirable 


event it is, that the concluſion of peace is ſtill 


* ſuſpended, 


— 
* 
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ſuſpended. But how could we enter into any 


e treaty with your preſent rulers, whoſe whole con- 


cc 


duct, and above all, whoſe perſonal intereſts do 


<, not permit us to believe tbat they ſincerely wiſh 


cc 


for peace? Beſides, how can we confider thoſe 
as your legal repreſentatives who, to the know- 
ledge of all Europe, have only ſecured the conti- 
nuation of their functions by violence, and in 


open defiance of your declared will? We have 


ſeen the bold manceuvres they practiſed to perpe- 
tuate their own power; 'we know that, at a time 
when you ſhould have freely deliberated on your 


- conſtitution, the accomplices of the tyrant whom 
you had juſt brought to the ſcaffold, employed 


the armed force to extort your ſuffrages from 
you; that your primary afſemblies, reduced by 
terror to the fourth part of what they ſhould have 


been, were ſurrounded with bayonets ; that the 
- different-proteſts and remonſtrances of the ſections 


of Paris produced no other effect than the indiſ- 


 criminate maſſacre of 2000 citizens; in ſhort, that 
© the re- election of the twothirds of your pretended 


legiſlators has been made without your concur- 
rence, and in open defiance of your will; that 
the conſtitution which: they have forced upon you 
neither has, nor can have been examined, fully 


C287; 


ce of liberty upon thoſe great and eſſential points, in 
«* which your deareſt intereſts are ſo materially in- 
c yolved. Let the four millions of individuals 
* among you Who, it is ſaid, are entitled to the 
rights of citizenſhip, make it their ſacred duty 
< to aſſiſt at your primary aſſemblies, and endeavour 
© to repair that which, through precipitancy and 
the want of free agency, has been decreed by 
% ninety-· ſix thouſand only. Let your armies, thoſe 
& armies who ſo generouſly refuſed to execute that 
© inhuman decree of the Cal Roberſpierre, 
* which allowed no quarter to priſoners taken in 
« battle, join, on this important occaſion, the ex- 
“ preſſion of their will to your reſolutions ; that 
<& they may no longer be the tame inſtruments of 
A the oppreſſion exerciſed by your tyrants, 

« Two principal queſtions offer themſelves at 
* preſent to your conſideration. Firſt, among the 
different forms of governments, is it the Repub. 
* lican or the Monarchical which is beſt adapted to 
France? Secondly, among the different modifica-. 
“ tions of Monarchy, ſhould the latter be ap- 
< proved, which of them appears moſt conſonant 
ce to your wiſhes and moſt conducive to your hap- 
e pineſs ?—lIn order to ſatisfy your minds more ef. 
4+ fectually upon theſe two queſtions, endeavour to 
« procure impartial treatiſcs on the ſubject; read 
« them with attention; weigh well the different 
“ arguments that are adduced for and againſt each 
« queſtiqn ; deliberate and chooſe, Your choice 
* being once made, your reſolution taken, and the 
« baſis of your conſtitution founded upon princi- 
e ples, compatible with thoſe of the ſocial world, 
„ you will then have a government capable of 

K treated with; * will re-enter into the 
general aſſociation of nations; your intereſts 
„ will no longer be contrary to their common in- 
i tereſts; every nation will then eagerly preſs 8 
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ward to be re. united with you in the ſocial bond 
* of amity, peace and concord.” 

Such, or nearly ſimilar, might be the ſubgenes of 
a proclamation, which the preſent extraordinary 
ſtate of Europe ſeems to demand from the Bellige- 
rent Powers. I do not pretend to preſcribe the 
mode of it, but I firmly beksve, that a proelama- 
tion conceived | in this ſpirit, but drawn up in much 
{tronger language, and iſſued at a favourable mo- 
ment, preceded by writings explanatory of the 
queſtions to be propoſed, and backed by every ac- 
ceflory and local advantage which may inſure ſuc- 
ceſs by {kilfully counteracting all attempts of cor- 
iuption and intrigue, would have a more decided 
effect, and would lead in a more direct and ſurer 
manger, and with leſs expence, to a ſolid pacifica- 
tion, than even victory itſelf. 

Why not make the experiment > Why ſhould 
not a new plan of meafures be reſorted to, ſince 
unlooked for occafions preſent themſelves, and the 

political order of things is totally new and unpre- 
cedented ? Should it not be the natural conſequence 
of Having hitherto failed in the proſecution of all 
our meaſures, that we ſhould now have recourſe to 
a different mode of operations ! 85 
| Alterna- I fear not the f imputation of advancing a poſition 
tive of —— abſurd in ſaying, that England ſhould 
| organiz- force her rival to eſtabliſh a better ſort of govern- 
Ing: ore" ment. [ have already proved that her intereſt was 
a 4 inſeparable from the general intereſt; and that 
French every ſtate being moſt materially concerned in the 
5 e. event of this war, ſhe was more ſenſibly affected by 
it than any other nation. Beſides, there is now no 
medium leſt; France muſt either be re-organiſed or 
annihilated. Having departed from' the great law 
of nations, ſhe muſt, either ſubſcribe to it again, or 
be etlaced from the mp of 3 as has lately 


been 
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been- the caſe with Poland; order awd gaben bo 
reuęſtabliſned, or her entire ruin completed. 
The latter expedient; excluſive of its being re- 
pugnant to humanity, would be pregnant with 
much danger, and its ſucceſs: more than doubtful. 
From the paſt we are by no means warranted to 
judge ſavourably of the future. \ 4 
But let us, for a moment, ſuppoſe, that hencefor-What ef» | 
ward fortune ſhould favour the efforts of the Com- ect: mili- 


bined Powers; let us ſu . a ſeries of viRories*y ſuc- 


uninterrupted by a fing let us ſuppoſe we 


Germany entirely evacuated, - che Netberlands re- produce. 
taken, Holland reſtored to her former condition, all 
the colonies ſubdued; even the ſtrong frontier of 
France broken, by the loſs of ſome of its principal 
fortreſſes; in a word, let us ſuppoſe all thoſe advan- 
tages which perhaps the Combined Powers ſecretly 
flatter themſelves to obtain; which even the ap- 
proaching campaign, attended with the moſt bril- 
liant uninterrupted ſucceſſes might poſhbly procure; 
what would be the reſult? That France would be 
compelled to accept ſuch terms of peace as her con- 
querors might pleaſe to dictate; that the Emperor 
would: not only regain poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, 
but even obtain the ceſſion of ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
towns in French Flanders, as a greater ſecurity to 
himſelf, and to replace that line of detence which 
oſeph the Second thought proper to abandon ; that 
. would retain all the Antilles as an indemnity 
for her expences, and as a ſecurity for her own 
colonies, which ſhe is bound to preſerve from con- 
tagion. 

Well! what would be the final iſſue of all this? 
that England would have terminated the War 
with glory; that her's would be the praiſe of giv- 
ing peace to Europe; that France, then abandoned 
to herſelf, a prey to internal faQions, would with her 
own hands complete the work of her * 
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till at laſt worn out and tired of theſe endleſs con- 
yulſions, ſobered through exceſs of miſery, weakened 
and exauſted by its total inaction, ſhe muſt be forced 
to have recourſe to the ancient order of things, to 
throw herſelf again into the arms of, monarchy, and 
to recall the Bourbon Princes, who, in the expecta- 
tion of that moment, would patiently drag on their 
-unhappy exiſtence in ſome obſcure. corner of the 
world, and till then derive their ſole ſubſiſtence from 
the precarious pittance, which the charity of 
European States thought proper to beſtow on the 
moſt ancient, and the moſt auguſt family of Crowned 
Heads ? if Ns Dy 
The pro- ls this the plan ? Is this the ultimate point of view 
jñject of diſ-to which the Belligerent Powers, animated with in- 
wender creaſed confidence by the late ſucceſſes of Clairfayt, 
© have directed their attention? We ſhall not examine 
and aban-how far ſuch a plan would be reconcileable with 
doning it honour, juſtice and generoſity ; how far it would 
_ to accord with the profeſſions made at the commence- 
its own ment of the war. On this point, reſpe& muſt ſeal 
diſſenſi- our lips. We ſhall only enquire- whether ſuch a 
ons, ex- plan would be conſiſtent with ſound policy; whe- 
amined. ther it would be poſſible to execute it; and if poſ- 
ible, whether in the end any ſolid and laſting ad- 
vantages might be gained from it? We anſwer to 
each of. theſe queſtions decidedly in the zegazzve. 
With re- 1. SUCH A PLAN WOVLD NOT BE CQNSISTENT 
gard to its wa SOUND POLICY; for every diſmemberment of 
policy. France muſt be an inexhauſtible ſource of wars, 
and the moſt powerful intereſt of England is to pre- 
ſerve the peace of Europe. A ſolid pacification 
without conqueſts is much more advantagequs to 
her, than the moſt brilliant conqueſts without a 
ſolid pacification. The internal troubles of France 
would become a volcano of diſorders, ſcattering its 
flames far and wide; and England, as being more 
immegiately its neighbour, is of courſe the moſt 
F 5 intereſted 
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intereſted in extinguiſhing them, Even the deſtrue- 
tion of France would be a misfortune, rather than 
an advantage to England; not only becauſe ſuch 
an event would deſtroy all equilibrium between the 
Continental Powers, and leave nc longer any fence 


againſt the aggrandiſement of the Houſe of Auſtria ; 


but alſo, becauſe it would deprive England of her 
principal market for her manufactures, and conſe- 
quently weaken her commerce; and the energy of 
her patriotiſm would ſoon relax when deprived of 
its principal ſtimulus and ſupport. The delenda 
Carthago was a political abſurdity trom the mouth of 
the wiſe Cato, by liſtening to which Rome was at 
firſt brought to the very brink of ruin, and after- 
wards found in the fall of her rival the principles 
of her own decline. The delenda Gallia would not 
Prove a more judicious project for England, nor leſs 
deſtructive i in its conſequences. 


2. IT WOULD NOT BER POSSIBLE TO EXECUTE 1T. With re- 


The mere force of arms cannot deſtroy, or even —— its 


ſubjugate a nation of twenty-eight millions of in- 


dir iddale, inhabiting a fertile ſoil of twenty-eight 


thouſand ſquare leagues, who have every reſource 
within themfelves; a nation of warnors, who fight 
in à cauſe which every one conſiders as his own. 
Whatever temporary reverſe of fortune ſuch a 
ple might experience fooner or later would they am- 
ply repay their invaders, who had had the cruelty to 
take advantage of their misfortunes, inſtead of ge- 
nerouſſy holding out to them a ſaving and protect- 
ing hand. Beſides, is it deemed fo eaſy a matter 
to take, by force, the bulwarks of brench Flanders, 
the voluntary ſurrender of which muſt not be looked 
for? Can any inſtance be produced of the Auſtrians 
having ſucceeded in the ſiege of fortreſſes like thoſe 
of Liſle and Doway? On the other hand, is an 
iſland fo extenſive and populous as St. Domingo, 
E to be taken by a Way of eighteen thouſand 
men, 


On. 


\ 
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men, ſhould France and Spain have time to ſend 
ſufficient reinforcements of troops; particularly if 
the former ſhould be aſſiſted by vaſt bodies of armed 
negroes; and the latter, by the inhabitants of that 
part of the iſland where ſhe ſtill commands, if ſhe 
cannot cede it according to treaty ? But if even all 
thoſe obſtacles which oppoſe themſelves to theſe 
different conqueſts were ſurmountable ; if the ele- 

ments were to be henceforward as conſtantly favour- 
able as they have been contrary; ſtill, a conſidera- 
ble time muſt elapſe before ſuch extenſive defigns 
can be accompliſhed : and would they not receive 
a deciſive check from thoſe difficulties, which a long 
continuance of the war muſt occaſion, on the part 
of the Engliſh nation, ſhould France propoſe any 
ſatisfactory terms of peace, offering to reſtore her 
conqueſts, and even to give np ſome. of the leſs im- 
portant iſlands? Would it be an ealy taſk ta per- 
ſuade the Engliſh nation to the continuance of ſo 
expenſive a war, when ſhe might terminate it with- 
out any prejudice to her Allies, and even with ſome 
advantage to herſelf; were it no other than that of 
baving crippled the French marine for a conſidera- 
ble time to come? It remains for the conſideration 
of thoſe who hold the reins of Government, whe- 


| ther, admitting the above premiſes to be true, it 


can be the wiſh of the Engliſh nation, to which ber 
King, fo defervedly beloved, never ſhewed himſelf 
inſenſible, to continue a war that has been produc. 


tive of ſo much injury to her commerce, for the ſole 


With re- 


purpoſe of giving Lifle to the Emperor, or in the 
pe of conquering St. Domingo, at the riſk of 
what ſhe herſelf may ſuffer from the deſpair of ſo 
formidable an enemy. 

3. ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT WOULD NOT BE USE- 


G gardtoits FUL IN THE END, as it muſt be attended with two 


| conſe - 
quences, 


dangerous conſequences, for which no poſſible ad- 
vantage could compenſate, : 
The 
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The one would be the danger for England of 
loſing her preſent poſſeſſions, whilſt endeavouring-to 
graſp more than ſhe can keep. Is it forgotten, that 
a Power is riling faſt on the new Continent, to whom 
nature ſeems to have deſtined the dominion of thoſe 
iſlands that are immediately contiguous to its terri- 
tory? Is it expected that England, when ſhe will 
have withdrawn herſelf from the aſſociation of other 
European nations, that are equally intereſted in the 
defence of theſe iſlands, can alone with troops, 

tranſported in ſmall numbers to a diſtance of fifteen 
hundred leagues, and not ſeaſoned to the climate, 
reſiſt forces that may be eaſily conveyed to ſo ſhort 
a diſtance, ſuperior in numbers, and original inha- 
bitants of the ſame hemiſphere ? This is a queſtion 
which we wiſh alſo to ſubmit to the wiſdom of 
an enlightened adminiſtration. : 
The other danger to which we muſt be allowed fo 
repeatedly to call the public attention, fince it is 
not conſidered with the ſeriouſneſs it deſerves, would 
- be the certainty of being expoſed to a war as often 
as it became the intereſt of the ruling faction in 
France to renew it; and the conſtant neceſſity of 
guarding againſt her moral attacks, that is to ſay, 
the contagion of her pernicious ſyſtems. Whatever 
ſucceſs may attend the military operations, if they 
only terminate in the terrible, but unavailing de- 
ſtruction of as many men as the preceding cam- 
paigns have ſwept off, the French opinions will re- 
main the ſame, ſocial order will not be preſerved, 
and the revolution, as has been obſerved by a very 
energetic writer, u, retain its footing amid/t a fea of 
blood*; and as long as this is the caſe, it will conti- 
nue to menace the whole world. | ny 
e 


* Mallet du Pan. One of the men who has beſt foreſeen the 
conſequences, and calculated the effects of the revolution. But 
no greater attention has been paid to him than to many others. 
There have been many Caſſandras, and but few conſulted. 

+ A very weighty, no doubt, and ſerious anſwer has wt 

; made 
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The attempt therefore to ſubjugate France, to 
diſmember it, and to deſtroy its whole power, 
would neither be conſiſtent with ſound policy, nor 
with the hope of producing any real good. We 
do not, however, contend that victories and con- 
queſts would be of no uſe; they would, without 
doubt, facilitate the means of treating upon more 
reaſonable terms, and by increaſing the diſcontents 
of the people, would have a greater tendeney to in- 
duce them to change their preſent government :. but 
x they were not to produce this effect; if, in ſhort, 
the Republic ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt, the moſt brilliant 
ſucceſſes would not ſtrike at the root of the evil, 
nor ſecure Europe from a general combuſtion, This 
evil could not be avoided, even if a peace were 
concluded on the baſis of the flatus quo, under the 
idea that France left wholly to herſelf, and to her 
inteſtine troubles, might ſoon be recalled to reaſon, 
by the exceſs of her ſufferings, and the total loſs of 
her ſtrength. No, never: France will not be ex- 
hauſted before ſhe has extended her ravages to other 
countries; ſhe will not, from her own impulſe, re- 
aſſume the empire of reaſon; and though at length 
her exceſſive calamities may undeceive her, and ſhe 
might withdraw herſelf from the mazes in which ſhe 
has been ſo long bewildered by the moſt artful and 
ſeductive lures, yet ſhe would not wholly eſcape 
the chains of the moſt terrific oppreſhon. It is Juſt 
to ſuppole, that her troubles would increaſe at 

| home, 


made to what is alledged in this and the following paragraph, 
as indeed in the whole work, concerning the danger of revo- 
lutionary contagion. TI ſhall tranfcribe it here.—* I have the 
« happineſs (Mr. d'Ivernois ſpeaks) not to be of the number of 
„ thoſe who feel this kind of alarm, and I make myſelf per- 
« fectly eaſy on the dinger to be apprehended from the infecti- 
„on of French principles, when I contemplate the calamities 
„which this fatal doctrine has brought in France, and the num- 

eber of enemies which its apoſtles have raiſed wherever they 
have preached it.“ 
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home, when her vigorous exertions were no longer 
neceſſary abroad; but it is drawing a falſe conclu- 
ſion to ſuppoſe, that the internal commotions in 
France, would ſecure a ſtate of tranquillity to the 
reſt of Europe. 

I think I have ſufficiently obviated every poſſible 
objection; I have ſucceſſively examined every hypo- 
theſis; I have paſſed in review every plan that 
could be produced ; and the whole tends to prove 
the neceſſity of obliging France to adopt another 
Government; a Government with which it may be 
reaſonable, it may be poſſible, it may become ſafe 
to conclude a treaty. We may be accuſed of too 
much repetition ; but we cannot belp repeating 
what we think of ſo much conſequence. To bring 
this to a concluſion, I ſhall reſume, in a few. words, 
the means which appear to me moſt likely to con- 
duce to that end; and I ſincerely wiſh, that in pre- 
ſenting this conclofich, I may not have occaſion to 
apply the ſaying of the Latin Poet: 


Video meliora ae 
Deteriora ſequor. 


CHAP. 


CHAP, Iv. 


Recapitulation F the means neceſſary tobe uſed towards 
the attzinment of a ſolid Pearce. © 


I HAVE already obſerved, that in order to arrive 
at a real and permanent peace, it was neceſſary 
tO promote the eſtabhſhment of another govern- 
ment in France, of @ government ſuſceptible of per- 
manency; that in order to determine the nation to 
Adopt ſuch a government the moſt ſalutaty informa- 
tion concerning her prefent ſtate and her great poli- 
tical concerns, fnould be communicated to her; and 
{co effect this important | earns it would be proper 
ito induce men of the firſt experience in matters of 
government, the beſt informed with reſpect to the 
affairs of France, and totally independent of all 
parties, to give ſuch publications as ſhould have 
theſe two objects in view. 

The firſt, to ſhew, in treating of the different 
Forms of government, that a limited Monarchy 1s 
the beſt adapted to a large empire. 

The ſecond, to preſent a plan of that Monarchy 
which would be particularly adapted to France, and 
analogous to the genius of the people; a conſidera- 
tion, which, whatever might be alledged to the 
contrary, ſhould not be neglected. 

I have ſucceſſively conſidered the four great 
ſprings, which ſeem to give motion to the general 
will; and I have ſaid, that in order to concentrate 
their action to one point, it would be neceſſary : 

» I, To 


— 


8 
1. Io turn the actual diſcontent of the nation to 
the ſpeedy adoption of a government, which ſhould 
not be preciſely the ancient government, againſt 
which the French ſeem to be too much prejudiced, 
nor the Conſtitution of 1791, which they bave ac- 

knowledged to be impracticable; nor the Republi- 
can form, with which they cannot fail of being 
ſoon thoroughly diſguſted ; but a conſtitution wiſely 


appropriated, to their character, as well as to the 
ſituation and extent of France; according to which, 


the Chief of the State ſhould have ſufficient power 


to rule over ſo extenſive an empire, and the laws 
ſhould bave ſufficient ſtrength and ſtability to mode- 
rate, in all poſſible caſes, the exerciſe of that 
power. e MES 
2. To remove all uneaſineſs reſpeQing private 

property, by fixing its inviolability on a firm and 
ſtable foundation, and by repairing the injuries it 
has ſuſtained. | 

3. 'To reſtore order in the finances, and public 
credit to the ſtate. * 

By removing every idea of bankruptcy, 

By diſclaiming all arbitrary impoſi ions, | 

By reſtoring and facilitating the circulation of 
ſpecie, ; ; | 

By fixing a well- regulated economy in the public 
\ expenditure. a 

4. To re- animate religion, to exact an unanimous 
reſpect for the great principles of our belief, ſo ne- 
ceſſary in every well. regulated civil ſociety ; to pro- 
vide for the eſtabliſhed form of worſhip without 
excluding others, and to ſecure a decent maintenance 
to the miniſters of the altar. | LET ET TO IM 

We have afterwards ſtated the principal means 
which ſhould be uſed in order to take a ſeaſonable 
advantage of the preſent conjuncture, and of the 
ſchiſm that prevails in the Legiſlative Body ; and to 
ſecure the victory to that party which is ſecretly 
aiming at the eſtabliſhment of another government. 


N We 
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We have ſuccinctly indicated, how it is poſſible to 
ſtrengthen that of the legiſlature and of the country, 
which is well-intentioned and well- affected to the 
common cauſe of ſocial order, and thus to counter- 
balance, in the moſt effectual manner, the intrigues 
of the ruling faction. Laſtly, after having ſlightly 
mentioned what ſhould be obſer ved or avoided, in 
order to obtain an efficacious and indirect influence, 
we have propoſed, as an acceſſary expedient, a 
proclamation to be ſent forth by the Belligerent 
Powers, in the moſt favorable moment, which 
might ſerve to undeceive the French nation, with 
reſpec to the object of the war, and to induce them 
to deliberate once more on their form of govern- 
ment. g | | 
It is in a proper combination -of ſuch meaſures, 
propoſed and managed by ſkilful agents, who_ will 
not be ſparing of their labours whenever a readineſs 
to employ them manifeſts itſelf, that, in my opinion, 
conſiſts the whole ſecret of bringing about, without 
any appearance of interfering in her internal con- 
cerns, a change ſo eſſential to the public tranquillity 
of France; and I have proved, that this method of 
giving peace to Europe, by the re- eſtabliſſiment of 
order, was not only the moſt expeditious, but the 
only one that was poſſible, and the moſt ſalutary. 
Would to Heaven my feeble voice poſſeſſed the 
accents and the power of perſuaſion! that it might 
attract the attention of the Confederate Courts“ to 
. what I have propoſed! May thoſe who are the moſt 
intereſted in promoting the object of this work, not 
endeavour to defeat its purpoſe by ill- timed criticiſm, 
or by a falſe interpretation of its intentions! No 
lelfiſh motives have influenced my wiſhes ; my heart 
a: bi bOS$h 5 Þ | 2 
* What we have here mentioned relating only to the con- 
duct of the Confederate Powers, rather than to the Prince to 
whom the Crown of France devolves, we have ſaid nothing of 
a ' GENERAL AMNESTY, but we are well convinced that, as a 


great political conſideration, it is wholly indiſpenſable, 


% 
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beats with nobler and purer ſentiments. - Whoever 
reads this work, undertaken by mere chance and 
without any pretenſions to excellence, will eaſily 
perceive, that it is deſigned to convince rather than 
to pleaſe ; that the author has neither courted praiſe, 
nor dreaded cenſure; neither ſtudied to gain appro- 
bation, nor ſhrunk from his purpoſe to avoid the 
murmurs of diſcoutent. Is not this the characteriſ- 
tic of a man to whom the favor of the great is be- 
come indifferent; a man detached from all intereſt, 
from all prejudice, from all party; a man who has 
no objed but the public good, no motive but truth? 
If, with this diſpoſition, I ſhould ſometimes have 
appeared too acrimonious in diſcuſſing what I 
thought moſt objectionable, it would be very unjuſt 
to infer from it, that I have been at all wanting in 
ſhewing a proper reſpect and delicacy where they 
were juſtly due. When I have contradicted, it was 
with a deſign to convince, and if I have done it with 
too great warmth, it muſt be imputed to an earneſt 
deſire of making the ſtronger impreſſion. 
If I have ſometimes appeared to give too high a 
colouring to the repreſentation of thoſe incontrover- 
iible truths which I have brought forward, in oppo- 
fition to miſtakes much more flagrant and exceſſive, 
I beg to obſerve, that in attacking what is exagge- 
rated, we ſometimes exaggerate ourſelves, in order 
to impreſs the firmer conviction, that we do not 
wield leſs powerful weapons. But the meaning of 
the thing itſelf ſoon reduces the expreſſions to their 
real import. I hus, in refuting thoſe who pro- 
nounce it to be certain and. infallible that France, 
from the exhauſted ſtate in which ſhe-finds herſelf, 
will be reduced to the neceſſity of ſuing for peace on 
any conditions; when I maintain, as a certainty, that 
there will gever be a peace as long as the power re- 
ſides in the hands of the preſent rulers of France: 
the word certainty, only means that it is exceedingly 
provemee + : but as what is molt improbable may, 
| N hep, however, 
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however, bappen from one moment to another, I 


may be thought too poſitive. by thoſe who ſtrictly 


_ eonhine themſelves to the word. But I am far from 


h/ 
© Concluft- 
on. 


Expecta- 
tions. 


ſaying too much when ] maintain, that, at all events, 
a peace that ſhould be concluded with ſuch a govern- 
ment, would neither be a ſafe nor a ſolid peace. 
Beſides, it is of little conſequence what opinion is 
entertained of the writer, provided the great cauſe 
which he has undertaken to defend, does not ſuffer 


by it. He is ſteadily attached to his own idea; 


becauſe he firmly believes, that if once approved, 
adopted, and followed up with every meaſure re- 
quiſite in the execution; ſo beneficial muſt be its 
effects, that things will ſqon return into their natural 
order; France will regain its internal peace and 
ſafety, and the other nations their tranquillity. 


Then will torrents of human blood ceaſe to flow; 


then will a ſolid and laſting peace heal every 


wound, and reſtore every violated right; then will 


the Emperor be re-inſtated itt that part of his poſ- 


ſeſſions which are now wreſted from him, and the 
whole empire recover its ancient limits: then, from 
the rich artificial plains of Holland to the ſmiling 


fields of Italy, the order of ancient poſſeſſions will 


be re-eſtabliſhed ; then will the Kings of Pruſſia 


and Spain be juſtified in their eagerneſs to conclude 


a peace, by the beneficial and powerful influence 
they have derived from it: then will the deſcen- 


dants of the moſt illuſtrious Honſe in Europe, after 


having convinged the nation over which they have 


reigned for ſo many centuries, that the power of 
promoting the welfare of their ſubjects is the privi- 
lege they moſt yalue, be recalled, by the general 
will of the people, to the throne of their great 


anceſtois: then all party diſſenſion will diſappear, 


and the Emigtants, ſo long deprived of their all, 
will no longer be the victims of their courageous 
idelity : then will England find, in the general pa- 
pification, a new ſource of proſperity, the well 

| deſerved 


by” 
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deſerved and honorable meed of her generous ex- 
ertions in the cauſe and maintenance of ſocial. 
order: and the Heroine of the North will enjoy 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing thoſe great objects ac- 
compliſhed, which her penetrating eye bad fore- 
ſeen from the very firſt ſhock of this great commo- 
tion. | | 

Muſt all this, at laſt, prove but an empty and a 
pleaſing dream? Alas! I fear it: but in the ſtate in 
which we are, can we do aught but indulge theſe 
pleaſing dreams? For theſe, at leaſt, preſent ſoft 
images, an agreeable perſpective, and a ſky calm 
and ſerene; on theſe, the imagination reſts with ſa- 
tisfaction, and we find ourſelves relieved by the 
healing balm which they infuſe into our. bleeding 
boſoms. They are neither obſcured by che gloomy 
ſhades of animoſity, nor agitated by the piercing 
cries of vengeance: they muſt be pleaſing to all the 
friends of concord and humanity. Whereas the 
contrary viſions hold out no relief to our wearied 
imagination but at the end of a chain of innumera- 
evils; they afford no other proſpect to our affrighted 
view but heaps of ruins, the ſerpents of diſcord, 
the daggers of avenging furies; nothing, but ſpec- 
tres of famine, inextinguiſhable flames of war, the 
ſhocks of contending parties, worked up to an ex- 


ceſs of madneſs, and all the monſtrous effects. of 
blind deſpair. 


Monſtrum horrendum, immane, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 


Too long, and much too long, have theſe hor- 
rible phantoms harrowed up our fouls. Let us turn 
to a proſpect leſs diſguſting ; let us hope that it 
will ſtill brighten and repay us for all the horrors of 
the paſt. Why not cheriſh the pleaſing idea that 
France, having at length emerged from the abyſs 
jo which ſhe has plunged herſelf, may be able to 
effect an advantageous reform, give new ſprings of 
encouragement to ęvety claſs of her citizens, 2 
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plant freſh ſeeds of a general amelioration? Why 
not admit the cheering ſuppoſition, that when every 
ſpecies of calamity is at length exhauſted, ever 
kind of reſtoration may become practicable ? If the 
ſcourge of the Revolution has deſtroyed every ex- 
iſting good, has it not likewiſe deſtroyed every ob- 
ſtacle to perfection? By levelling the edifice to the 
ground, has it not afforded the means of rebuilding 
it on a more regular plan? And however deſtrue- 
tive its effects may have been to the, morals of the 
nation, may not the energy and firmneſs it has 
given the French charadter, too much ſoftened be- 
tore by luxury, be attended with the moſt bene- 
ficial conſequences? Man would be too wretched, 
if no good was to ariſe from ſo many calamities, 
which affli& the globe he inhabits. 

It has been obſerved by naturaliſts that in Ame- 
rica, where the moſt terrible hurricanes prevatl, 
the more impetuous and violent they are, the more abun- 
dant are the crops of every kind which ſucceed, and that 
they haften the re-produttions of the earth; as if theſe 
terrible agitutions were neceſſary to creaſe her fecun- 
dity, thus following the order of nature, which provides 
for generation by means of defirutiton “. 

May the Gop or Mxrcy, who guides the moral 
as well as the phyſical world, grant that thoſe 
happy effects, which often follow phenomena that 
feemed to portend a total annihilation of nature 
itſelf, may hkewtfe reſult from thoſe political phe- 
nomena with which it has pleaſed him, in his wrath, 
to afflict a great Nation! Let us not oppoſe his 
myſterious deſigns, always wiſe, always beneficent, 
by our limited conceptions, our lawleſs defires and 
eternal animoſities! 


* Valmont de Eomare, in his Dictionary of Natural Hiſtory 
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